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Winter 


From the Sanskrit of Kalidasa (c. 500) by 


Arthur W. Ryder 


The bloom of tenderer flowers is past 
And lilies droop forlorn, 

For winter-time is come at last, 
Rich with its ripened corn; 

Yet for the wealth of blossoms lost 
Some hardier flowers appear 

That bid defiance to the frost 
Of sterner days, my dear. 


The vines, remembering summer, shiver 
In frosty winds, and gain 
A fuller life from mere endeavor 
To live through all that pain; 
Yet in the struggle and acquist 
They turn as pale and wan 
As lonely women who have missed 
Known love, now lost and gone. 


Then may these winter days show forth 
To you each known delight, 

Bring all that women count as worth 
Pure happiness and bright; 

While villages, with bustling cry, 
Bring home the ripened corn, 

And herons wheel through wintry sky, 
Forget sad thoughts forlorn. 
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The Stair 


GERTRUDE CLAYTOR 


The stair is curved, the railing high, 
And through the window overhead 
The sky comes in, the evening sky, 
Or with the dawn shows red. 


The stair is long, the spiral way 
Is choked with shadows night and day. 


The spooned-out step before the bend, 
The middle landing and the end 
Are tributes to the dead. 


I see a woman touched with gray, 
Who leans against the wall; 

I see a lad that cannot play, 

I hear a weak voice call. 


“Go up, go up,” my little lad, 

“Your toys are in a row. 

Come toward the earth O woman gray, 
Touch grass before you go, 

For there are open ways untrod 

That you may never know.” 


The stair is long, the spiral way 
Is choked with shadows night and day. 


A barrier rose they dared not pass, 
Though many a thought and many a prayer 
Has breathed against the glass. 


The stair is dark, the spiral way 
Is thick with shadows night and day. 


“Go up, go down; repeat, repeat!” 
As sharp as frozen rain 

I hear the shuffling of the feet 

That move, and move in vain. 


But some leave hollows in the steps 
They will not climb again. 


Dante's “Inferno’-—Cantos I-V 


from a new translation of the Divine Comedy by 


JOHN CIARDI 


CANTO I 


Midway in our life’s journey, I went astray 
from the straight road and woke to find myself 
alone in a dark wood. How shall I say 


what wood that was! Death’s fell is not more drear 
nor rank nor arduous a wilderness! 
Its very memory gives a shape to fear. 


Bitterest waking! And yet it came to good. 
Therefore, by God’s grace, I will set down 
all that befell me in that dismal wood. 


How I came to it I cannot rightly say, 
so drugged and loose with sleep had I become 
when I first wandered there from the True Way. 


But past the valley of shadow whose black maze 
had sapped my heart, I stood before a hill 
and lifted up my eyes. The first sweet rays 


of that pure planet whose virtue leads men straight 
on every road already shawled its shoulders 
easing their light into the lake of my heart. 


And there, as a spent swimmer whose drowning breath 
flounders ashore from perilous seas might turn 
to memorize the wide water of his death— 


so did I turn, my soul still fugitive 
from death’s surviving image, to stare down 
that pass that none had ever left alive. 


and there I lay to rest from my heart’s race 
till calm and breath returned to me. Then rose 
and pushed up that dead slope at such a pace 


each footfall rose above the last. And lo! 
almost at the beginning of the rise 
I faced a spotted Leopard, all tremor and flow 


and gaudy pelt. And it would not leave me, but stood 
so blocking my every turn that time and again 
I was on the verge of turning back to the wood. 


This fell at the first widening of the dawn 
as the sun was climbing Aries with those same stars 
that rode with him to light the new creation. 


Thus the holy hour and the sweet season 
of commemoration did much to arm e fear 
of that bright murderous beast with their good omen. 


Yet not so much but what I shook with dread 
at the sight of a great Lion that broke upon me 
furious with hunger, its great head 


held high as if to strike a mortal terror 
into the very air. And down his track, 
a She- Wolf drove upon me, a starved horror 


ravening and wasted beyond all belief. 
She seemed a rack for avarice, gaunt and craving. 
Oh many the souls she has brought to endless grief! 


She brought such heaviness upon my spirit 
at the very sight of her menace and savagery 
that I died from every hope of that high summit. 


And like a miser—eager in acquisition 
but desperate in self-reproach when Fortune’s wheel 
turns to the hour of his loss—all tears and attrition 


I wavered back and still the beast pursued 
forcing herself against me bit by bit 
till I slid back into the sunless wood. 


And as I fell to my heart’s ruin, a presence 
gathered before me on the discolored air, 
the figure of one who seemed hoarse from long silence. 


At sight of him in that friendless waste I cried: 
“Have pity on me, whatever thing you are, 
whether shade or living man.” The figure replied: 


“‘Not man though man I once was, and my blood 
was Lombard, both my parents Mantuan. 
I was born, though late, sub Julio, and bred 


in Rome under the good Augustus in the noon 
of the false and lying gods. I was a poet 
and sang of old Anchises’ noble son 


who came to Rome after the burning of Troy. 
But you—why do you return to these distresses 
instead of climbing that shining Mount of Joy 


which is the seat and first cause of man’s bliss?” 
“And are you then that Virgil and that fountain 
of purest speech?” My voice grew tremulous: 


[76] 


“Glory and light of poets! now may that zeal 
and love’s apprenticeship that I poured out 
on your heroic verses serve me well! 


You are my true master and first author, 
the sole maker from whom I drew the breath 
of that sweet style whose measures have brought me honor. 


See there, immortal sage, the beast I flee. 


For my soul’s salvation, I beg you, guard me from her, 
for she has struck a mortal tremor through me.” 


And he replied, seeing my soul in tears: 
“He must go by another way who would escape 
this wilderness, for that mad beast that fleers 


before you there, suffers no man to pass. 
She tracks down all, kills all, and knows no glut, 
but, feeding, she grows hungrier than she was. 


She mates with any beast and will mate with more 
before the Greyhound comes to hunt her down. 
He will not feed on lands nor loot, but honor 


and love and wisdom will make straight his way. 
He will rise between Feltro and Feltro, and in him 
shall be the resurrection and new day 


of that sweet Italy for which Nisus died, 
and Turnus, and Euryalus, and the maid Camilla. 
He shall hunt her through every nation of sick pride 


till she is driven back forever to Hell 
whence Envy first released her on the world. 
Therefore for your own good, I think it well 


you follow me and I will be your guide 
and lead you forth through an eternal place. 
There you will see the ancient spirits tried 


in endless pain, and hear their lamentation 
as each cries hopelessly for a second death. 
Next you shall see upon a burning mountain 


souls in fire and yet content in fire, 
knowing that whensoever it may be 
they yet will mount into the blessed choir. 


To which, if it is still your wish to climb, 
a worthier spirit shall be sent to guide you. 
With her I will leave you, for the King of Time 


who reigns on high, forbids me to come there 
since in my life I did not keep His law. 
He rules the waters and the land and air 


[77] 


and there holds court, his city and his throne. 
Oh blessed are they he chooses!” And I to him: 
“Poet, by that God to you unknown 


lead me this way. Beyond this present ill 
and worse to dread, lead me to Peter’s Gate 
and be my guide through the sad halls of Hell. 


And he then: “Follow.” And he moved ahead 
in silence, and I followed where he led. 


CANTO II 


The light was departing. The brown air drew down 
all the earth’s creatures, calling them to rest 
from their day-roving, as I, one man alone, 


prepared myself to face the double war 
of the journey and the pity which memory 
shall here set down, nor hesitate, nor err. 


O Muses! O High Genius! Be my aid! 
O Memory, recorder of the Vision, 
here shall your true nobility be displayed! 


Thus I began: “Poet, you who must guide me— 
before you trust me to that arduous passage, 
look to me and look through me and am I worthy? 


You sang how the father of Sylvius, while still 
in corruptible flesh won to that other world, 
crossing with mortal sense the immortal sill. 


But if the Adversary of All Evil 
weighing his consequence and who and what 
should issue from him, treated him so well— 


that cannot seem unfitting to thinking men 
since he was chosen father of Mother Rome 
and of her Empire by God’s will and token. 


Both, to speak strictly, were founded and foreknown 
as the established Holy of Earth’s Holies 
for the successors of Great Peter’s throne. 


In this same quest which you honored in your poem 
he learned those virtuous mysteries whereby 
he won the victory and the Cloak of Rome. 


There later came the chosen vessel, Paul, 
bearing the confirmation of that Faith 
which is the one true door to life eternal. 


[78] 


But I—how should I dare? By whose permission? 
I am not Aeneas. I am not Paul. 
Who could believe me worthy of the vision? 


How may I presume to this high quest 
and not fear my own brashness? You are wise 
and will grasp what my poor words only suggest.” 


As one who unwills what he wills, will stay 
strong purposes with feeble second thoughts 
until he spells all his first zeal away— 


so I hung back and balked on that dim coast 
till thinking had worn out my enterprise, 
so stout at starting and so early lost. 


“T understand from your words and the look in your eyes,” 
the spirit of that great spirit answered me, 
“that your soul is sunken in that cowardice 


that bears down many men, turning their course 
and resolution by imagined perils, 
as his own shadow turns the frightened horse. 


To free you of this dread I will tell you all 
of why I came to you and what I heard 
when first I pitied you. I was a soul 


among the souls of Limbo, when a Lady 
so blessed and so beautiful I prayed her 
to order and command my will, called to me. 


Her eyes were kindled from the lamps of Heaven. 
Her voice reached through me, tender, sweet, and low. 
An angel’s voice, a language of its own: 


‘O gracious Mantuan Spirit whose testament 
of fame still lives on earth, and still shall live 
to Time’s resolved and infinite adjournment; 


my dearest friend, and fortune’s foe, has strayed 
onto a friendless shore and stands beset 
by such distresses that he turns afraid 


from the True Way, and news of him in Heaven 
rumors my dread he is already lost. 
I come, afraid that I am too-late risen. 


Fly to him and with ae high counsel, pity, 


and with whatever need be for his good 
and soul’s salvation, help him, and solace me. 


It is I, Beatrice, who send you to him. 
I come from that height to which I will return. 
Love called me here. When amid Seraphim 


I stand again before my Lord, your praises 
shall ring loud in Heaven!’ She paused, and I began: 
‘O Lady of that only grace that raises 


feeble mankind within its fleshy cycle 
above all other works God’s will has placed 
within the heaven of the smallest circle; 


so welcome is your command that to my sense, 
were it already fulfilled, it would yet seem tardy; 
I understand and am all obedience. 


But tell me how you dare to venture thus 
so far from the wide heaven of your joy 
to which your thoughts yearn back from this abyss.’ 


‘Since what you ask,’ she answered me, ‘probes near 
the root of all, I will tell you briefly only 
how I have come through Hell’s pit without fear. 


Know then, O waiting and compassionate soul, 
that is to fear which has the power to harm, 
and nothing else is fearful even in Hell. 


I am so made by God’s all-seeing mercy 
that this anguish has no bearing on my soul 
and the flame of this burning has no power upon me. 


There is a Compassionate Lady there in Heaven 
who is so moved to pity him I mentioned 
she breaks the strict commandment. She has risen 


and called Lucia to her wish and mercy 
saying: ““Thy faithful one is sorely pressed; 
in his distresses I commend him to thee.” 


Lucia, that soul of light and foe of all 
cruelty, rose and came to me at once 
where I was sitting with the ancient Rachel, 


saying to me: “Beatrice, true praise of God, 
why dost thou not help him who loved thee so 
that for thy sake he left the busy crowd? 


Are there no tears for such a holy lover? 
Canst thou not see the death he wrestles with 
in the dark waste beside the tideless river?” 


No soul of earth was ever as rapt to seek 
its good or flee its injury as I was— 
when I had heard my sweet Lucia speak— 
to descend from Heaven and my blessed seat 
to you, laying my trust in that high speech 
that honors you and all who honor it!’ 


[80] 


She spoke and turned away to hide a tear 
that shining urged me faster. So I came 
and freed you from the beast that drove you there 


blocking the near way to the Heavenly Height. 
And now what ails you? Why do you lag? Why 
this heartsick hesitation and pale fright 


when three such blessed Ladies lean from Heaven 
in their concern for you and my own pledge 
of the great good that waits you has been given?” 


As flowerlets drooped and puckered in the night 
rise to the returning sun and spread 
their petals wide on his new warmth and light— 


so my wilted spirits rose again 
and such a heat of zeal surged through my veins 
that I was born again. Thus I began: 


“Blessed be that lady of infinite pity 
and blessed be thy taxed and courteous spirit 
that came so promptly on the word she gave thee. 


Thy words have moved my heart to its first purpose. 
My Guide! My Lord! My Master! Now lead on: 
one will shall serve the two of us in this.” 


This was my pledge. And so he led the way 
and we departed from the light of day. 


CANTO III 


I AM THE WAY INTO THE CITY OF WOE. 
I AM THE WAY TO A FORSAKEN PEOPLE. 
I AM THE WAY INTO ETERNAL SORROW. 


SACRED JUSTICE MOVED MY HIGH ARCHITECT. 
I WAS RAISED HERE BY DIVINE OMNIPOTENCE, 
PRIMORDIAL LOVE AND ULTIMATE INTELLECT. 


ONLY THOSE ELEMENTS TIME CANNOT WEAR 
WERE MADE BEFORE ME, AND TO ALL TIME I 
STAND. 
ABANDON ALL HOPE YE WHO ENTER HERE. 


These mysteries I read cut into stone 
above a gate. And turning I said: “Master, 
what is the meaning of this dark inscription?” 


And he to me with infinite gentleness: 
“Here must you put by all division of spirit 
and gather your soul against all cowardice. 


[81] 


I stand again before my Lord, your praises 
shall ring loud in Heaven!’ She paused, and I began: 
‘O Lady of that only grace that raises 


feeble mankind within its fleshy cycle 
above all other works God’s will has placed 
within the heaven of the smallest circle; 


so welcome is your command that to my sense, 
were it already fulfilled, it would yet seem tardy; 
I understand and am all obedience. 


But tell me how you dare to venture thus 
so far from the wide heaven of your joy 
to which your thoughts yearn back from this abyss.’ 


‘Since what you ask,’ she answered me, ‘probes near 
the root of all, I will tell you briefly only 
how I have come through Hell’s pit without fear. 


Know then, O waiting and compassionate soul, 
that is to fear which has the power to harm, 
and nothing else is fearful even in Hell. 


I am so made by God’s all-seeing mercy 
that this anguish has no bearing on my soul 
and the flame of this burning has no power upon me. 


There is a Compassionate Lady there in Heaven 
who is so moved to pity him I mentioned 
she breaks the strict commandment. She has risen 


and called Lucia to her wish and mercy 
saying: “Thy faithful one is sorely pressed; 
in his distresses I commend him to thee.” 


Lucia, that soul of light and foe of all 
cruelty, rose and came to me at once 
where I was sitting with the ancient Rachel, 


saying to me: “Beatrice, true praise of God, 
why dost thou not help him who loved thee so 
that for thy sake he left the busy crowd? 


Are there no tears for such a holy lover? 
Canst thou not see the death he wrestles with 
in the dark waste beside the tideless river?” 


No soul of earth was ever as rapt to seek 
its good or flee its injury as I was— 
when I had heard my sweet Lucia speak— 


to descend from Heaven and my blessed seat 
to you, laying my trust in that high speech 
that honors you and all who honor it!’ 


[80] 


She spoke and turned away to hide a tear 
that shining urged me faster. So I came 
and freed you from the beast that drove you there 


blocking the near way to the Heavenly Height. 
And now what ails you? Why do you lag? Why 
this heartsick hesitation and pale fright 


when three such blessed Ladies lean from Heaven 
in their concern for you and my own pledge 
of the great good that waits you has been given?” 


As flowerlets drooped and puckered in the night 
rise to the returning sun and spread 
their petals wide on his new warmth and light— 


so my wilted spirits rose again 
and such a heat of zeal surged through my veins 
that I was born again. Thus I began: 


“Blessed be that lady of infinite pity 
and blessed be thy taxed and courteous spirit 
that came so promptly on the word she gave thee. 


Thy words have moved my heart to its first purpose. 
My Guide! My Lord! My Master! Now lead on: 
one will shall serve the two of us in this.” 


This was my pledge. And so he led the way 
and we departed from the light of day. 


CANTO III 


I AM THE WAY INTO THE CITY OF WOE. 
I AM THE WAY TO A FORSAKEN PEOPLE. 
I AM THE WAY INTO ETERNAL SORROW. 


SACRED JUSTICE MOVED MY HIGH ARCHITECT. 
I WAS RAISED HERE BY DIVINE OMNIPOTENCE, 
PRIMORDIAL LOVE AND ULTIMATE INTELLECT. 


ONLY THOSE ELEMENTS TIME CANNOT WEAR 
WERE MADE BEFORE ME, AND TO ALL TIME I 
STAND. 


ABANDON ALL HOPE YE WHO ENTER HERE. 


These mysteries I read cut into stone 
above a gate. And turning I said: “Master, 
what is the meaning of this dark inscription?” 


And he to me with infinite gentleness: 
“Here must you put by all division of spirit 
and gather your soul against all cowardice. 


This is the place I told you to expect. 
Here you shall pass among the fallen people, 
souls lost to every good of the intellect.” 


Speaking, he put forth his hand to me, 
and in the comfort of his soul’s composure 
he led me through that gate of mystery. 


Here sighs and cries and wails coiled and recoiled 
on the starless air, spilling my soul to tears 
A confusion of tongues and monstrous accents toiled 


in pain and anger. Voices hoarse and shrill 
and sounds of blows all intermingled spewed 
tumult and cacophony that still 


whirls on the air forever dirty with it 
as if a whirlwind sucked at sand. And I, 
holding my head in horror, cried: “‘Great Spirit 


what souls are these who run through this black haze?” 
And he to me: “These are the nearly soulless 
whose lives concluded neither blame nor praise. 


They are mixed here with that despicable corps 
of angels who were neither for God nor Satan 
but only for themselves. The High Creator 


scourged them from Heaven for its perfect beauty 
and Hell will not receive them since the wicked 
might feel some glory over them.” And I, 


“Master, what gnaws at them so hideously 
that their bereavement stuns the very air?” 
“They have no hope of death,” he answered me, 


“And in their unattaining blind existence 
they envy all conditions but their own, 
being intolerable to their own sense. 


No word of them survives their living season. 
Mercy and Justice deny them even a name, 
Let us not speak to them: look and pass on.” 


I saw a banner there upon the mist. 
Circling and circling, it seemed to scorn all pause. 
So it ran on, and still behind it pressed 


a never-ending rout of souls in pain. 
I had not thought death had undone so many 
as passed before me in that mournful train. 


And some I knew among that wake and spill. 
There I made out the shadow of that soul 
who, in his cowardice, made the Great Denial. 


[82] 


At once I understood for certain: these 
were of that retrograde and faithless crew 
contemptible to God and God’s enemies. 


These wretches never born and never dead 
ran naked in a swarm of wasps and hornets 
that goaded them the more, the more they fled, 


and made their faces stream with bloody gouts 
of pus and tears that dribbled to their feet 
to be swallowed there by feasting worms and maggots. 


Then looking onward I made out a throng 
gathered on the beach of a wide river, 
whereupon I turned to him: “Master, I long 


to know what souls these are, and what strange usage 
makes them as eager to cross as they seem to me 
in this infected light.” At which the Sage: 


“All this shall be made known to you when we stand 
on the joyless beach of Acheron.” And I 
cast down my eyes, sensing a reprimand 


in what he said, and so walked at his side 
in silence and ashamed until we came 
through the dead cavern to the sunless tide. 


And there, steering across the river in a ferry, 
came an old man bleached white, with ancient hair 
crying: ““Woe to you depraved souls. Bury 


here and forever all hope of Paradise: 
I come to lead you to the other shore, 
into eternal gloom, into fire and ice. 


And you who are living yet, I say begone 
from these who are dead.” But when he saw me stand 
against his violence he began again, 


crying: “By other windings and by other steerage 
shall you cross to that other shore. Not here! Not here! 
A lighter craft than mine must give you passage.” 


And my Guide to him: “Charon, bite back your spleen: 
this has been willed where what is willed must be, 
and is not yours to ask what it may mean.” 


The Steersman of that marsh of ruined souls, 
who wore a wheel of flame around each eye, 
stifled the rage that shook his wooly jowls. 


But the unmanned and naked spirits there 
turned pale and green and blue and their teeth chattered 
at sound of his crude bellow. In despair 


they blasphemed God, their parents, their time on earth, 
the race of Adam, and the day and the hour 
and the place and the seed and the womb that gave them birth. 


But altogether they drew to that grim shore. 
where all must come who lose the fear of God. 
Weeping and cursing they come for evermore, 


and demon Charon with eyes like burning coals 
herds them in, and with a whistling oar 
flails the stragglers to his wake of souls. 


As leaves in autumn loosen and stream down 
until the branch stands bare above its tatters 
spread on the rustling ground, so one by one 


the evil seed of Adam in its fall 
cast themselves down at signals from the shore 
and streamed away like birds who hear their call. 


So they are gone over that shadowy water, 
and always before they reach the other shore 
a new noise stirs on this, and new throngs gather. 


“My son,” the courteous Master said to me, 
“all who die in the shadow of God’s wrath 
converge to this from every clan and country. 


And all pass over eagerly, for here 
Divine Justice transforms and spurs them so 
their dread turns wish: they yearn for what they fear. 


No soul in grace comes over this crossing; 
therefore if Charon rages at your presence 
you will understand the reason for his cursing.” 


When he had spoken, all that twilight country 
shook so violently, the terror of it 
bathes me with sweat even in memory: 


the tear-soaked ground gave out a sigh of wind 
that spewed itself in flame on a red sky, 
and all my shattered senses left me. Blind, 


like one that sleep comes over in a swoon, 
I stumbled into darkness and went down. 


CANTO IV 


A thunderclap exploded the deep swoon 
that stuffed my head: I started out of sleep 
like one whom rude hands waken before dawn. 


[84] 


And having risen, rested and renewed, 
I studied out the landmarks of the gloom 
to find my bearings there as best I could. 


And I found I stood on the very brink of the valley 
called the Dolorous Abyss, the desolate chasm 
where rolls the thunder of Hell’s eternal cry, 


so depthless-deep and nebulous and dim 
that stare as I might into its frightful pit 
it gave me back no feature and no bottom. 


Death-pale, the poet spoke: ““Now let us go 
into the blind world waiting here below us. 
I will lead the way and you shall follow.” 


And I, sick with alarm at his sudden pallor, 
cried out “How can I go this way when you 
who are my strength in doubt turn pale with terror?” 


And he: “It is the pain of these below 
paints my face into this faint of pity 
that you mistake for fear. Come, let us go: 


a long journey and many turnings await us.” 
So he entered and so he led me in 
to the first circle and ledge of the abyss. 


No tortured wailing rose to greet us here 
but sounds of sighing stirred everywhere about us 
sending a tremor through the timeless air, 


a grief breathed out of untormented sadness, 
the passive state of those who dwelled apart, 
men, women, children—a dim and endless press. 


And the good Master to me: “You do not question 
what souls these are that suffer here before you? 
I wish you to know before you travel on 


that these were sinless. And still their merits fail 
for they lacked Baptism’s grace, which is the door 
of the true faith you were born to. Their birth fell 


before the age of the Christian mysteries 
and so they did not worship God’s Trinity 
in fullest duty. I am one of these. 


For such defects are we lost, though spared the fire, 
and suffering Hell in one affliction only: 
that without hope we live on in desire.” 


I thought how many worthy souls there were 
suspended in that Limbo, and a weight 
closed on my heart for what the noblest suffer. 


“Instruct me, Master and most noble Sir,” 
I prayed him then, “the better to understand 
the perfect creed that conquers every error: 


Has any, by his own or another’s merit 
ever gone from this place to blessedness?” 
He sensed my inner question and answered it: 


“I was still new to this estate of tears 
when a Mighty One descended here among us 
crowned with the sign of His victorious years. 


He took from us the shade of our first parent, 
of Abel, his pure son, of the ancient Noah, 
and of Moses, the bringer of law, the obedient. 


Father Abraham, David the King, 
Israel with his father and his children, 
Rachel, the holy vessel of His blessing, 


and many more He chose for elevation 
among the elect. And before these you must know 
no human soul had ever won salvation.” 


We had not paused as he spoke, but held our road 
and passed meanwhile beyond a press of souls 
crowded about like trees in a thick wood. 


And we had not traveled far from where I woke 
when I made out a radiance before us 
that struck away a hemisphere of dark. 


We were still some distance back in the long night 
yet near enough that I half saw half sensed 
what quality of souls lived in that light. 


“O ornament of wisdom and of art, 
what souls are these whose merit lights their way 
even in hell? What joy sets them apart?” 


And he to me: “The signature of honor 
they left on earth is recognized in Heaven 
and wins them ease in Hell out of God’s favor.” 


And as he spoke a voice rang on the air: 
“Honor the Prince of Poets; the soul and glory 
that went from us returns. He is here! He is here!” 


The cry ceased and four mighty presences 
came toward us with a look not joy nor sorrow, 
but as if their lives were made of absences. 


“Note well,” said the good Master as they came on, 
“that soul that leads the rest with sword in hand 
as if he were their captain and champion. 
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It is Homer, singing master of the earth. 
Next behind him is Horace, the satirist, 
Ovid is third, and Lucan is the fourth. 


Since all of these have part in the high name 
the voice proclaimed calling me Prince of Poets, 
the honor that they do me honors them.” 


So I saw gathered at the edge of light 
the masters of that highest school whose song 
outsoars all others like an eagle’s flight. 


And after they had spoken together a while, 
they turned and welcomed me most courteously 
at which I saw my approving Master smile. 


And they honored me far beyond courtesy, 
for they included me in their own number, 
making me sixth in that high company. 


So we moved toward the light, and as we passed 
we spoke of things as well omitted here 
as it was sweet to touch on there. At last 


we reached the base of a great Citadel 
circled by seven towering battlements 
and by a sweet stream flowing round them all. 


This we passed as if it were firm ground. 


Through seven gates I entered with those sages 
and came to a green meadow blooming round. 


There with a solemn and majestic poise 
stood many people gathered in the light, 
speaking seldom and in a quiet voice. 


Past that enameled green we six withdrew 
into a luminous and open height 
from which each soul among them stood in view. 


There directly before me on the green 
the master souls of time were shown to me. 
I glory in the glory I have seen. 


Electra stood in a great company 
among which I saw Hector and Aeneas 
and Caesar in armor with his falcon’s eye. 


I saw Camilla, and the Queen Amazon 
across the field. I saw the Latian King 
sitting with his daughter by his throne. 


And the good Brutus who overthrew the Tarquin; 
Lucrezia, Julia, Marcia, and Cornelia; 
and, by himself apart, the Saladin. 


And raising my eyes a little I saw on high 
Aristotle, the master of those who know, 
in the midst of the family of philosophy. 


All wait upon him for their honor and his. 
I saw Socrates and Plato at his side 
before all others there. Democritus 


Who ascribes the world to chance, Diogenes, 
and with him there Thales and Anaxagoras, 
Zeno, Heraclitus, Empedocles. 


And I saw the wise collector and analyst— 
Dioscorides I mean. I saw Orpheus, 
Tully, Linus, Seneca, the moralist, 


Euclid, the geometer, and Ptolemy, 
Hippocrates, Galen, and Avicenna, 
and Averrhoés of the great commentary. 


I cannot count so much nobility; 
my longer theme pursues me so that often 
the word falls short of the reality. 


The company of six is reduced by four. 
My master leads me by another road 
out of that serenity to the roar 


and trembling air of Hell. I pass from light 
into the kingdom of eternal night. 


CANTO V 


So we went down to the second ledge along 
a smaller circle of so much greater pain 
that the voice of the damned rose in a bestial moan. 


There Minos sits, grinning, grotesque, and hale; 
he examines each lost soul as it arrives 
and delivers his verdict with his coiling tail. 


That is to say, when the ill-fated soul 
appears before him it confesses all, 
and that grim sorter of the dark and foul 


decides which place in Hell shall be its end, 
then wraps his twitching tail about himself 
one coil for each degree it must descend. 


The soul descends and others take its place: 
Each goes in its turn to judgment, each confesses, 
each hears its doom and falls away through space. 
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“O you who come into this camp of woe,” 
Minos cried when he saw me turn away 
without awaiting his judgment, “watch where you go 


once you have entered here, and to whom you turn! 
Do not be misled by that wide and easy entrance!” 
And my Guide to him: “That is not your concern: 


his fated going must enter every door. 
This has been willed where what is willed must be, 


and is not yours to question. Say no more.” 


Now the choir of anguish, like a wound, 
strikes through the tortured air. Now I have come 
to Hell’s full lamentation, sound beyond sound. 


I came to a place stripped bare of every light 
and roaring on the naked dark like seas 


wracked by a war of winds. Their hellish flight 


of storm and counterstorm through time foregone, 
sweeps the souls of the damned before its charge. 
Whirling and battering it drives them on, 


and when they pass the ruined gap of Hell 
through which we had come, their shrieks begin anew. 
There they blaspheme the power of God eternal. 


And this, I learned, was the never ending flight 
of those who sinned in the flesh, the carnal and lusty 
who betrayed reason to their appetite. 


As flights of wintering starlings wheel and crowd, 
borne on the air they darken, so those damned 
flew on the blast of Hell, frantic and loud. 


Here, there, up, down, they whirl and, whirling strain 
with never a hope of hope to comfort them, 
not of release, but even of less pain. 


As mourning cranes come sounding their sad cry, 
leaving the long streak of their flight in air, 
so come these spirits, wailing as they fly. 

And watching their shadows lashed by wind, I cried: 
““Master what souls are these the very air 
lashes with its black whips from side to side?” 

“The first of these whose history you would know,” 
he answered me, “was Empress of many tongues. 
Sensuality corrupted her so 

that to hide the guilt of her. debauchery 
she licensed all depravity alike, 
and lust and law were one in her decree. 


She is Semiramis of whom the tale is told 
how she married Ninus and succeeded him 


to the rule of that wide land the Sultans hold. 


The other is Dido, faithless to the ashes 
of Sichaeus, she killed herself for love. 
The next whom the eternal tempest lashes 


is sense-drugged Cleopatra. See Helen there, 
from whom such ill arose. And the great Achilles 
who fought at last for love in the house of prayer. 


And Paris. And Tristan.”’ More than a thousand more 
he showed me there, and pointing to each, he named 
those whom love had torn from time’s other shore. 


I stood there while my Teacher one by one 
named the great knights and ladies of dim time; 
and I was lost in pity when he had done. 


At last I spoke: ‘Poet, I should be glad 
to speak a word with those two swept together 
so lightly on the wind and still so sad.” 


And he to me: “Watch them. When next they pass 
call to them in the name of love that drives 
and damns them here. In that name they will pause.” 


Thus, as soon as the wind in its wild course 
brought them around, I called: ““O wearied souls! 
if none forbid it, pause and speak to us.” 


As mating doves that love calls to their nest 
glide through the air with raised and steady wings, 
borne by the sweet desire that fills their breast— 


so these spirits turned on the torn sky 
from the band where Dido whirls across the air; 
such was the power of pity in my cry. 


“O living creature, gracious, kind, and good, 
going this pilgrimage into lost places, 
visiting us who stained the earth with blood, 
were the King of Time our friend we would pray his peace 
on you who have pitied us. As long as the wind 
will let us pause, ask of us what you please. 


The town where I was born lies by the shore 
where the Po descends into its ocean rest 
with its attendant streams in one long murmur. 


Love, which in gentlest hearts will soonest bloom 
seized my lover with passion for that sweet body 
from which I was torn unshriven to my doom. 
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Love, which permits no loved one not to love 
took me so strongly with delight in him 
that we are one in Hell, as we were above. 


Love led us to one death. At the bottom of Hell 
Caina waits for him who took our lives.” 
This was the pietous tale they stopped to tell. 


And when I had heard these world-offended lovers 
I bowed my head. At last the poet spoke: 
“What painful thoughts are these your lowered brow covers?” 


When at length I answered, I began: “Alas! 
What sweetest thoughts, what green and young desire 
led these two lovers to this sorry pass.” 


And turning then in infinite gentleness: 
“Francesca, I am heavy with this grief 
that melts in tears of pity and distress. 


But tell me, in the time of your sweet sighs 
by what appearances love found a way 
to lure you to his perilous paradise.” 


And she: “The double grief of a lost bliss 
is to recall its happy hour in pain. 
Your Guide and Teacher knows the truth of this. 


But if there is indeed a soul in Hell 
to ask of the beginning of our love 
out of his pity, I will weep and tell: 


On a day for dalliance we read the rhyme 
of Lancelot, how love had mastered him. 
We were alone with innocence and dim time. 


Pause after pause that high old story drew 
our eyes together while we blushed and paled; 
but it was one soft passage overthew 


our caution and our hearts. For when we read 
how her fond smile was kissed by such a lover, 
he who is one with me alive and dead 


breathed on my lips the tremor of his kiss. 
That book, and he who wrote it, was a pander. 
That day we read no further.” As she said this, 


the other spirit standing by her wept 
so piteously I felt my senses reel 
and faint compassionately. My soul was swept 


by such a swoon as death is, and I fell, 
as a corpse might fall, to the dead floor of Hell. 


Mother and I See Anna Pavlova 


CHARLES ANGOFF 


Y father, being a Chassid 
M (a somewhat fanatical sect 

of Judaism) found most of 
his emotional release in religious sing- 
ing and in watching more active 
Chassidim dance religious dances. 
That, to him, was proper entertain- 
ment for a mature person. Motion 
pictures, ordinary dancing, and 
sports held no interest whatever to 
him. He looked upon them all as 
childish, and he wasn’t at all sure 
that motion pictures and such sports 
as baseball and football were not also 
tainted with atheism. “What requires 
such strenuous physical effort,” he 
said, “cannot be good in the eyes of 
God. You say goyim enjoy these 
things?” he asked me. “Well, then 
let goyim enjoy them. They are not 
for our people.” I pointed out to him 
that several distinguished baseball 
and football players and even boxers 
were Jews. But this didn’t trouble 
him. “All I can say about these Jews 
or so-called Jews that you mention,” 
he said, “is that they were not 
brought up properly, and I can well 
imagine how heart-broken their par- 
ents must be.” 

My mother was a bit more world- 
ly in such matters than my father. 
While she didn’t dare to say so open- 
ly to my father, I believe that she 
secretly enjoyed motion pictures. 
On the pretext of watching over us 
younger children she sometimes took 
us to the Olympic Theatre in Bow- 
doin Square, in Boston, where for 
five cents we could see two full pic- 
tures. Mother enjoyed them as much 


as we did. I still remember the soft 
little laughs that came from her as 
she watched some Fatty Arbuckle 
prank, and I remember the soft lit- 
tle sighs that came from her as she 
watched the Gish sisters suffering 
through “Orphans of the Storm.” 
She also liked “worldly” music very 
much, and often on Saturday she 
would ask whether I wouldn’t walk 
with her on Tremont Street, es- 
pecially along a certain block where 
there were several stores that sold 
phonograph records and Victrolas 
with the big horns. They all played 
records constantly, so that if one tar- 
ried by the door one could hear 
Mischa Elman or Kreisler play, or 
one could hear Caruso and De Gor- 
goza or Schumann-Heink sing. 
“Such a pleasure,” my mother would 
say. “Such a real pleasure!” And I 
recall the glow that would come to 
her face whenever she heard Elman 
play “Humoresque,” which appar- 
ently was one of her favorite pieces. 

One Sunday the great and illus- 
trious Cantor Rosenblatt came to 
Boston. My mother pleaded with my 
father to take her to hear him. At 
first he objected violently. “A cantor 
belongs in a shul, not in a public hall. 
I will not be a part to such atheistical 
goings-on.” © 

“But he’s, an orthodox cantor, 
who sings in an orthodox shul in 
New York,” said my mother, “and 
all the biggest people in New York 
go to hear him, and the Metropolitan 
Opera House asked him to become 
one of their singers, I read it in the 
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Forward, but he wouldn’t do it, be- 
cause he wouldn’t sing without a 
yarmulke (skull cap).” 

“Really?” asked my father in 
surprise. 

“Yes,” said mother. “And he’s a 
real Shabbes Jew, wouldn’t think of 
singing on Shabbes or traveling on 
Shabbes.” 

My father finally consented to 
take my mother and me to hear Can- 
tor Rosenblatt. We sat in the twen- 
ty-five cent section of the Boston 
Opera House. My parents were deep- 
ly moved. “Nu, it really is nice,” said 
father, “that a big place like this can 
be so crowded with people who want 
to hear a cantor sing Jewish tunes, 
and religious tunes, too, many of 
them, I can see from the program.” 

Mother was so thrilled she could 
hardly speak. She was as delighted as 
a little girl at a picnic. The expense 
—75 cents for the three of us—was 
enormous for my father, for we lived 
in the West End slums at the time, 
and my father was earning about 
$18 a week, with which he support- 
ed a family of seven: five children 
and two grownups. But both father 
and mother were so happy that they 
forgot about the expense. 

When Cantor Rosenblatt came 
out on the stage, my father turned 
to my mother. “Yes, a fine, upstand- 
ing Jew, with a beard and yar- 
mulke,’ he said, “as a good Jew 
should be. Very fine.” The cantor 
began with two celebrated prayers: 
Kol Nindre and Ein Kelehaynoo. 
The first ushers in Yom Kippur, the 
Day of Atonement, and the second 
is sung on the Sabbath and on 
virtually every other holiday. A 
thrill went through me, as the can- 
tor’s powerful sweet tones reached 


us in the balcony. Through the cor- 
ner of my eye I saw tears gather in 
my father’s eyes, and my mother 
clutched my arm and squeezed my 
hand. The audience let out a thun- 
derous applause. My father ap- 
plauded, too. It was the first time 
I had seen him applaud anybody or 
anything. My mother only kept on 
whispering, “Ah, so nice, such a 
pleasure! May he live forever!” 

“That was singing,” exclaimed 
my father. “Now that I call sing- 
ing!” 

My parents were equally delighted 
with Cantor Rosenblatt’s other re- 
ligious songs and with his secular 
tunes, both Yiddish and Russian. 
“Such a voice,” said my father, “I 
have not even heard at Mottel’s 
North Russell Street shul,” at the 
time the richest shul in the West 
End, and the vice-president of which 
was Mottel, my mother’s uncle. 

““How does a man develop such a 
wonderful voice?” I asked. 

My father smiled. “That, my son, 
is a godly thing. God either gives it 
to you, or He doesn’t.” 

“Why does God give it to Cantor 
Rosenblatt and not to you?” I asked. 
I was about twelve years old at the 
time. 

“You shouldn’t ask such ques- 
tions,” said father. ““What God wills, 
He wills. Some mysteries are beyond 
us. But, ah, that was singing, that 
was really singing! In all my born 
days I didn’t think I would hear a 
chazen like that.” 

My mother was very pleased that 
she had prevailed upon father to take 
us to the Rosenblatt concert, but 
she said nothing to him in the way 
of gloating. Her man had a right to 
be a bit cantankerous, and if she 
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made him change his mind, then it 
was only part of her wifely duties, 
no more. She couldn’t imagine 
wives who gloated in such a situa- 
tion. But to me she spoke often about 
the marvels of that concert—not 
just about the cantor’s magnificent 
singing, but about all the people, 
about the size of the opera house, the 
lovely commotion there, the size of 
the stage, the way the opera house 
looked when the lights were lowered 
(“Suddenly it became like a little 
night inside, didn’t it, David?” , and 
how nice it was to see the lights 
“open up again” for the intermission. 
Sometimes mother would hum 
some of the Russian songs that she 
had heard Cantor Rosenblatt sing, 
and she also hummed several others, 
Yiddish, Hebrew, and Russian. “One 
thing I miss from Russia,” she once 
said to me. “The young shikses, in 
the field or by the water, where they 
washed their clothes, or in the park, 
they would sing songs and their 
suitors would sing songs, and they 
were so nice to hear, and Jewish 
young people would do the same, 
but not as much as the Gentiles. I 
always liked to hear singing, especial- 
ly in the open, under the trees and 
the sun. I wonder why young people 
don’t sing here, when they walk in 
the park or just in the street.” 
Gradually I learned that my 
mother loved the dance. She had, ap- 
parently, kept it as a delicious secret 
to herself. Many years later I learned 
that as a young girl in Russia, the 
oldest of a family of thirteen chil- 
dren living together in three rooms 
in the wrong side of a small village 
on the Polish border, she had come 
across a magazine with pictures of 
the Imperial Russian ballet, and her 
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young heart melted with delight— 
delight at the lovely dresses and won- 
derful slippers and otherworldly 
poses and the unutterably beautiful 
and glamorous aura of it all. A bit 
later, when she was in her very early 
teens, she had seen a group of Gentile 
girls dance in the village square— 
and she was smitten with dancing 
for life. But she could do nothing 
about it. Jewish girls, especially poor 
Jewish girls of orthodox families, 
didn’t waste their time dancing, or 
even watching others dance. So she 
cherished her love to herself, dream- 
ing such dreams as only a frustrated 
girl can dream... looking for 
more copies of magazines with ballet 
pictures and hoarding the memories 
of these pictures in her heart and 
head and soul. And then she was 
seventeen and she married my father, 
and soon I came and the other chil- 
dren came and there was little time 
for dreaming about the dance or 
anything else . . . and then the family 
came to America... and father 
struggled and other children came 
. and there was still less time for 
thinking about the dance .. . Yet 
she did not forget about it com- 
pletely. Dreams and yearnings ac- 
quired in very early youth become a 
part of the blood stream and of the 
bones and of the heart and of one’s 
whole being. They shine through the 
eyes forever after, and one can de- 
tect them in a smile or a secret turn 
of the head or,a passing sigh or a 
sudden and prolonged silence. 

An article appeared in the For- 
ward about Anna Pavlova. She was 
making a tour of the United States. 
The author of the article related 
Miss Pavlova’s life—her trials as a 
young girl, her intense training, her 
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triumphs all over the continent, and 
her general philosophy of life. 
Mother read the article many times, 
and she pored and pored over the 
pictures of Miss Pavlova. I had no- 
ticed that she was keeping this par- 
ticular issue of the Forward and had 
not thrown it out as she had general- 
ly done with old issues of the paper. 
But I said nothing—because there 
wasn’t anything special for me to 
say, and, besides, I had other things 
on my mind that were more impor- 
tant to me. Finally, she asked me 
whether I had ever heard of Anna 
Pavlova. I said no. “Oh,” I added, 
“the name sounds familiar. I think 
I have seen it on some posters along 
Huntington Avenue. Isn’t she a 
dancer? She was dressed very fancy.” 

My mother smiled. “‘Yes, she is a 
dancer. Let me tell you about her,” 
and she gave me the substance of 
the article in the Forward, which she 
held in front of her. She showed me 
the pictures, and one of them looked 
like the picture in the posters I had 
seen. ““That’s the one,” I said. “Like 
what I saw.” 

“She has been all over the world,” 
said mother, ‘“‘and in New York she 
was a sensation.” 

“Oh,” I said, very little interested. 

“She is coming to Boston, and will 
dance in the Boston Opera House, 
where Cantor Rosenblatt sang, re- 
member?” 

“Sure,” I said, and suddenly real- 
ized what mother was aiming at. 
“You want to go to see her, don’t 
you, ma?” 

She blushed and turned her head. 
“JT want to? Of course I want to. 
But I suppose it’s a foolishness for 
me to think of such things.” 

The following Sunday afternoon 


mother gently brought up the sub- 
ject to father. Would he take her and 
me to the Anna Pavlova recital? He 
looked at her dumbfounded. “To 
see a naked woman dancing! Have 
you lost your mind?” 

Mother explained to father that 
Pavlova was not going to dance 
naked, that she was one of the great- 
est dancers in the world, had danced 
before kings and presidents, and, in- 
deed, would be very beautifully 
dressed. Mother offered to show 
father the Forward pictures in order 
to reassure him. 

He pushed the Forward aside. “I 
don’t want to hear any more about 
it,” he said. “I haven’t gone com- 
pletely meshugge. Seeing a girl 
dance! Ugh!” 

“There'll also be men dancing,” 
said mother quietly. 

“Then they’re meshugge, too,” 
said father. “Somebody has to keep 
his senses. Pooh! Paying money to 
see men and women dancing! What 
has the world come to?” 

“But it can’t be so bad,” persisted 
mother, “if the Forward writes 
about her, Pavlova, so glowingly. 
Why don’t you read the article and 
see for yourself?” 

“So the Forward says what it says. 
Not everything in that paper is 
sacred. They can be meshugge, too.” 

Mother pleaded with him again 
the following night, but he refused 
to reconsider. But she did prevail 
upon him to let her take me to the 
dance recital. He did so most re- 
luctantly. “I’m not at all sure,” he 
said, “I’m doing the right thing. To 
let my wife and my son see a naked 
woman dancing! Nu, may God for- 
give me.” 

Mother dressed for the recital 
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with more care than I had ever seen 
her. She even wore her fleur-de-lis 
watch, pinned to her blouse—some- 
thing she had done before only 
on weddings and engagement an- 
nouncements. And she wore her vel- 
vet skirt that she had brought over 
from Russia and which I liked so 
much. I thought it made her look 
like a princess. And she also wore 
her long gloves—the ones that ex- 
tended way up the arm—and over 
her head she wore a long red ker- 
chief. I, of course, was made to dress 
in my Rosh Hashonoh best—and I 
even was made to shine my shoes, 
something I disliked doing for fear it 
would make my friends call me a 
sissy. 

As we approached the Boston 
Opera House my mother asked me 
to walk a little slower. She wanted 
to see some of the people as they 
entered—that is, the orchestra and 
first balcony men and women. She 
was thrilled by all the finery of the 
women, and the smiles of these more 
fortunate women brought forth a 
smile on her own face. Now and 
then she stood on her toes to get a 
better view of an arriving couple. I 
felt a little sad that mother had to do 
this, and a thought passed through 
my mind how unjust it was that 
mother didn’t arrive in a carriage, 
too, and have a seat in the orchestra 
and not in the top balcony—and I 
also was a little impatient with 
mother, for the women’s dresses 
didn’t interest me and I wanted to 
begin climbing the numberless stairs 
to our seats, 

In a while we did start toward the 
top balcony entrance, which was 
around the corner. As I looked at 
mother’s flushed face I was ashamed 


of myself for having been impatient. 
As we began to climb the stairs 
mother lifted her skirt a bit to avoid 
the stairs soiling it—and I became 
very proud of her, for she seemed 
so regal. Somehow I had the notion 
that only women with royal blood 
lifted their skirts when walking up 
stairs. Other people were also walk- 
ing up the stairs, but mother was 
— the most beautiful of them 
all. 

We picked up two programs as we 
walked toward our seats. I glanced 
at mine, but closed it soon after, for 
the words meant almost nothing to 
me. The only thing I did notice was 
that Miss Pavlova was going to dance 
in her “immortal classic, Swan 
Lake.” 1 had never heard of Swan 
Lake before. The only swans I knew 
were the tin swans in the back of 
the swan boats in the Public Garden, 
and I wondered how anybody could 
dance like a swan or like a lake, or 
like a combination of the two. I 
looked at mother. I knew that her 
English was scanty, but she was read- 
ing very carefully and every now 
and then she would ask me what a 
certain word meant. She was es- 
pecially interested in the brief bio- 
graphical sketch of Miss Pavlova, 
and she wanted to know what the 
words spectacular, breath-taking, 
otherworldly, and iridescent meant. 
I wasn’t too sure about the last word 
myself. I said it meant “something 
like sparkling, like when soda 
sparkles or when fire-crackers on 
the Fourth of July sparkle. And 
maybe it also means a lot of colors.” 
Then mother closed the program 
book, sighed, and looked around, 
with obvious joy all over her face. 
“You like it here, David?” she asked. 
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“Yes,” I said. “I like a big place 
like this when it’s a little dark the 
way it is. Looks mysterious. Like 
having Passover in the Common.” I 
didn’t know why Passover came to 
my mind. 

Mother smiled and patted my 
head. “It does look like a holiday, 
David. Look, I see the musicians 
coming into the pit.”’ Mother’s voice 
was as excited as a little girl’s, and 
I felt closer to her. Soon the lights 
dimmed, and almost before I knew 
it the curtain was up and the stage 
was bare, except for two dancers 
way off in a corner. The orchestra 
struck up, and the dancers came 
down front together in a pas d deux. 
Their precision almost took my 
breath away, as did the music. The 
music seemed to come from the 
dancer’s feet and to float all around 
them and to reach the ceiling and 
bounce back again to their feet, as 
they floated in straight lines and 
sudden circles on the stage . . . and 
the sadness of the occasional note 
from the oboe bounced against my 
heart and I looked at mother and 
saw that she had stretched her neck 
the better to see what was going on 
on the stage and I quickly detected 
a nobility in her face that I had not 
noticed ever before, and I saw a 
girlish eagerness, and I clutched her 
arm, but she did not respond, for 
her heart was far, far away, and I 
was glad that it was, for my heart 
was where her heart was . . . and 
suddenly the number was finished 

. and mother and I and appar- 
ently everybody else in the opera 
house were exhausted from delight. 

“Mother, that was marvelous,” I 
said, all excited. 

“It was, it was, David,” she said, 


out of breath. “It’s so long since I 
had seen anything at all like it... 
and this, this is so much more won- 
derful ... I’m so glad we came, 
David.” 

“I am, too. When will Miss Pav- 
lova come on?” 

“Now. Swan Lake.” 

The curtains parted and slowly 
there appeared, for all to see, a huge 
and lovely backdrop with a large 
lake and several enormous white 
swans floating on it . . . with water 
lilies here and there and trees off in 
back and birds above .. . 

Mother clutched my arm. “Look, 
look, David, do you see?” 

“Yes,” I said, as I stood up the 
better to see this Paradise on earth. 

The music, soft and low, began to 
mount and mount and then sub- 
sided, and suddenly, from the wings, 
there came the loveliest apparition 
in white I had ever seen . . . Anna 
Pavlova... A _ thunderous ap- 
plause greeted her, and slowly sub- 
sided . . . I looked and looked at 
mother . . . She had her hand to 
her mouth . . . and her eyes were 
big with bedazzlement and bewitch- 
ment ... The music floated, as 
Pavlova floated . . . she twirled and 
leaped and twirled again . . . and 
turned her head this way and that 
way, in perfect tune with the music 

. and Pavlova stooped and her 
gorgeous white dress was all about 
her . . . and she leaped again and 
slowly stooped again and turned 
around and around and was off in a 
corner . . . and she raised her head 
toward the ceiling, with her arms 
outstretched . . . and suddenly she 
stopped in the center of the stage 

. and bent toward the floor . . . 
and Swan Lake was over . . . and 
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the curtain slowly closed upon Anna 
Pavlova . .. It took so long... 
and it was so short . . . and it was 
unutterably lovely ...and I 
yearned for more . . . I looked at 
mother and saw tears coming from 
her eyes and rolling down her flushed 
cheeks . . . She sighed and looked 
atme ... and patted my face... 
and said, ““That was Pavlova, David 
... Anna Pavlova...” We hadn’t 
noticed the mounting applause . . . 
and mother and I rose to see Pavlova 
come from the middle of the curtain 
to take a bow... . and another... 
and a third... anda fourth... 
““She’s so little, mother,” I said .. . 
“Yes, little,” whispered mother . . . 

During the next intermission 
mother and I hardly said anything 
to each other. What was there to 
say? Hardly anybody else seemed 
to have anything to say . . . It was 


all too utterly, too deliriously won- 
derful . . . [looked at mother .. . 


and mother looked at me... Af- 


ter a while she said softly, almost’ 


apologetically, “I wish father had 
come along, David . . . I know he 
would have enjoyed it.” 

**He would have, mother, I’m sure 
he would have,” I said, and felt good 
for coming to the defense of my 
father. 

“Maybe some other time he will,” 
said mother. 

Soon a hush came upon the opera 
house again. The lights dimmed, the 
curtains parted . . . anda group of 
dolls appeared on the stage . . . big 
dolls . . . marvelous dolls . . . the 
music started ... and soon the 
dolls began to dance . . . mechani- 
cally yet animatedly ... and the 
music was sad and gay and sad again, 
and one of the dolls seemed to take 


loving command of the other dolls 
. . . and it was all so sweetly other- 
worldly ... all so magical... 
and the dolls returned to their boxes 
. and there was a sad flourish of 
music . . . and the dance Coppelia 
was finished . . . and the curtains 
closed . . . The applause mounted 
and mounted and dancers came out 
to take their bows again . . . and 
again... and again... 

Mother’s face was flushed as we 
walked slowly down the stairs . . . 
I was glad she lifted her skirt again 
as we walked down the stairs .. . 
The stairway seemed so dingy com- 
pared to the magical world we had 
just left behind... But I said 
nothing about this to mother... 
I didn’t want to spoil her pleasure 

. or to aggravate my own tem- 
porary displeasure . . . The street 
also looked dingy . . . 

We began to walk home. Mother 
suggested that we walk down Com- 
monwealth Avenue, a lovely avenue, 
wide and clean, with a beautiful nar- 
row park in the middle, with trees 
and benches all along... She 
wanted so much to be a little longer 
in the magical world of the recital 
we had just left . . . and Common- 
wealth Avenue made it easier to 
linger on in it... and I sensed 
that fact as soon as we reached Com- 
monwealth Avenue... We sat 
down on a bench... We said 
nothing to each other for a while 
. . . Mother looked straight ahead 
and said slowly, “David, I am so 
glad we went... that you went 
with me... Anna Pavlova...” 

“I am glad, too, mother,” I said. 
“Maybe we can go again sometime 
soon, mother . . .” 

“Maybe we can,” she said, but 
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without much conviction. 
“Mother,” I asked, “why can’t the 
world always be like what we saw 
on the stage?” 
Mother smiled sadly, then said, “I 
don’t know, David. Probably no- 
body knows.” Then she turned to me 


and caressed my face, “But we did 
see Anna Pavlova.” 

ae Ca 

“You must never forget that, 
David.” 

“No, mother, I won’t.” And I 
never have. 


Morenci: Indian Village 


M. Morris 


I remember an old Indian Village 

and a high road, winding round and round, 
where Mexican boys rode their ponies 
straight up the sides of the mountain. 


I remember 
red magic in a western sky 
cracking of fire 
smell of coffee 
shadows of burros in moonlight 
and soft words coming from other 
shadows 
“Senorita, bonita, - - - do me un beso!” 


I remember at carnival time 
tense figures of keno players 
whir of ferris wheel 
a dance band that played 
all night in the patio 
dark skinned women in 
fringed rebosas 
trudging homeward, bent under 
the weight of fat, black-eyed babies 
and their men zigzagging 
behind them, with hip pockets bulging. 


I remember a little chapel on the hill 
with 1750 on the east door 

and I cannot forget the earnest faces of 
the people, 

waiting for confession. 


Double Exposure 


ALICE BULLOCK 


HAT do you think of when 

\ \ you hear the word Mexico? 

Do you see the fog wet 
ribbon of the Pan American high- 
way unfolding, twisting through the 
jungle beyond Tamazunchale? Or 
the great stream of traffic converg- 
ing on the Zocalo and spreading 
again, honking, hissing, grating, 
spiced with hawking street peddlers? 
I think of churches, an old man and 
a little boy. 

Thinking of churches is an ano- 
maly. Back in the states I rarely 
went near one. In Mexico they are 
everywhere, huge, gaudy, baroque, 
tiled, each one with an incompleted 
tower. There is some sort of tax that 
is paid only when the church is com- 
pleted they told me, so they are 
never completed. We were tour- 
ing Mexico. Licensed government 
guides, smartly uniformed tour 
guides, little boys, pushing panting 
men, all anxious for a fee converge 
like slanting rain on the churches. 
Perhaps they are wiser than it seems 
for in the churches one sees the 
solidified wealth and fluid, living 
poverty that make up Mexico. 

It was in front of a church that 
I met the old man and the very little 
boy. I wonder what their lives would 
be like now if I had been able to find 
them again? How long could I have 
done what I planned? The boy was 
very young, even if the old man had 
little time left. 

The facade of this particular 
church was a delicate lacework of 
intricately chiseled stone. Already I 


had seen that no village was too 
squalid, or poverty stricken to sup- 
port a magnificent church. Three 
wide steps in beautifully colored tile 
led to the great doors of this one. 
The semi-circular canopy sheltering 
the aged, carved door jambs was 
cluttered with fat-cheeked, round- 
bottomed cherubim frozen in 
winged play in sun warmed ala- 
baster. 

The doors were ajar and at the far 
end of the nave the gold on the altar 
caught flickering candlelight and 
sent it piercing the gloom of the 
church and out into the hot street. 
Wealth, art, religion were here. Even 
the smell of religion permeated the 
air from the smoking gold censors 
spaced along the center aisle. 

Across the street from the church 
was the utilitarian government 
building. Hot blue uniforms deco- 
rated with red and gold braid, 
stained with black spotches of un- 
der-arm and shoulder sweat, draped 
loitering police. Hard military caps 
angled at every conceivable degree 
topped glistening brown faces of 
personified law. 

Midway between the two build- 
ings, jostled by charcoal laden bur- 
ros, plucked at by would-be guides, 
I stood. A fourista. A ‘del norte’ 
American woman sweating in the 
same heat, breathing the same dust, 
thirsting with the same thirst. But 
there the resemblance ended. 

The basket laden old woman 
chanting “Canasta, senora? Cheap” 
was scaley with untreated impetigo. 
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Her dress was faded and filthy. I 
was, to her, a rico. Rich, though a 
secretary at less than three thousand 
a year in my own country. Distinct- 
ly middle class in a servicable nylon 
seersucker dress purchased for hotel 
room washing with no ironing. I 
wore sandals and my skin glowed 
with the preliminary rosy hue that 
precedes peeling sunburn. 

My newly purchased hand tooled 
purse bulged with nearly six hun- 
dred pesos in Mexican money and a 
thin book of travelers checks. The 
Mexican money was more than a 
year’s salary to most of the popula- 
tion here, less than a month’s salary 
for me. The exchange rate favored 
me at nearly nine to one. 

The policeman paid no attention 
to me. Tourists were a little crazy, 
standing out in the heat when the 
shade was close to the buildings their 
tired eyes seemed to say. 

I snapped a picture of the cheru- 
bim detail. Stepping back, intent on 
the view finder of my camera, I 
focused for the canopy and door- 
way. Thus it was through the lens 
of the camera I saw them first, 
emerging from the murky church 
interior. The thin, tall, round shoul- 
dered Mexican man and at his side 
the little boy. This would give my 
snap the right touch, the compara- 
tive figures for size, the life it needed. 

Impatiently I waited while they 
cleared the door shadows. A woman 
with a great muslin tied bundle on 
her head passed between me and the 
pair I wanted. There! Quickly my 
thumb pressed the plunger. 

I raised my head and looked di- 
rectly at the incongruous pair, ill- 
fed youth and gray-grown age. The 
old man looked up and saw me. The 
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child turned left from what must 
have been habit. Stooping, the aged 
man’s hand reached out. clutched 
the thin little shoulder, his eyes still 
on me. He said something and the 
boy’s head tilted back and up so that 
he could see his companion’s face as 
he answered. I was first to look away. 
I began to close my camera. 

“Senora!” The old man was in 
front of me, speaking to me. His 
eyes were cataract scarred, the lids 
red. A thin stubble of gray whiskers 
salted his face. “Take us with you. 
To your country. I talk good Eng- 
lish, is it not so? No money you 
pay me, I work for you all the 
times.” 

Pleadingly his hands stretched out. 
They were gnarled, calloused, blue 
veins standing up like ropes on an 
express package. They looked fresh- 
ly scrubbed. His cotton shirt and 
trousers must have been denim blue 
once, but now they were water and 
sun faded. No iron had seared the 
fabric flat, but they, too, were clean. 
A heavy piece of twisted hemp 
cinched the pants over the thin hips. 

He must have seen my eyes tak- 
ing in his costume. The ragged straw 
hat was snatched from his head, held 
to his breast. “Take us, Senora? I do 
not eat much and Ricardo,” trem- 
blingly his mouth shaped a smile, 
his gaze went down to the boy, “his 
belly is not so big when it is full.” 
It was true. The child’s abdomen 
was distended with the tight water 
bloat of malnutrition. 

He stood apathetically, tracing 
little whorls in the fine, hot dust 
with a stubby great toe, chin ducked 
down against a breast bone that was 
too sharp, too clear. He wore no 
shirt, his clean pants were compara- 
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tively new. His suspenders were cut 
from the same twisted hemp that 
belted the old man. 

I shook my head in negation. “I 
can’t take you back with me, Senor.” 
His old hands twisted the hat. 
“They,” I jerked my head back 
at the sleepy looking policeman, 
““would not let me.” 

“They do not care, Senora. It is 
God’s truth, they want us not.” 
Quiveringly his snaggle toothed 
smile tried for companionship. “You 
rich. I make clean the jardin,” he 
struggled for the English word, 
“garden! I wash the dish. Scrub. You 
take us. You see. I work hard.” 

My camera cased, I swung it over 
my shoulder. “Sorry,” I answered, 
“it can’t be done.” I was ready to 
go, searching in my purse for loose 
coins to give the child. 

“Senora,” the aged voice was 
cracking with strain, “I make them 
tell you we can go.” His thin hand 
clutched my arm and his voice beat 
a rapid tattoo in Spanish at the child. 
I understood enough to know he was 
sending the child for an officer to 
confirm his statement that the po- 
lice were unconcerned with his 
movements. 

“No.” In my own ears my voice 
sounded harsh. I didn’t want to be 
embroiled in long explanations with 
the police. Obviously it was ridicu- 
lous. I couldn’t take an old man and 
child back to the States with me. I 
couldn’t support them even if im- 
migration authorities could be per- 
suaded to give them visas. Permis- 
sion to enter the United States for 
this pair was not only unlikely, it 
was practically impossible. The one 
too old, the other too young. Penni- 
less, bound to become public charges 
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if not sponsored. 

The old man dropped to his knees. 
His face lifted to me as he might 
have raised it in church with im- 
plicit belief. 

“If you want you can do it, Se- 
nora. You are rich. There is nothing 
you cannot do.” 

The red rimmed eyes were spilling 
over, running rivers down time 
eroded cheeks. “Take him then, 
Senora. Only him, my grandson. He 
is good boy. You will not miss how 
little he eats.” 

The fervor of the old man’s plea 
frightened the boy. He began to cry, 
not noisily, but silently, pitifully. 
His neck, turtle wise, shrank down 
into his shoulders. His ears were 
paper thin, transparent. 

I wanted to get away. There was 
nothing I could do. The coins in my 
hand were hot, moist. I pulled a ten 
peso bill from my purse, thrust it 
and the change at the boy. “Here, 
Ricardo,” I mumbled. He did not 
raise his head as I put the money in 
his pocket. He only clasped his 
hands tighter behind him and twist- 
ed uneasily. 

The grandfather leaned forward 
and took my sandaled foot between 
his hands, pressed withered lips to 
my bare instep. “Pray God, take him 
with you before he die lady. Only 
take him!” 

My embarrassment was acute. 
People were stopping, staring. Eddies 
of Spanish whirled, shrilled, sub- 
sided. I could feel their questioning 
eyes on me from all sides. Would the 
American lady take one of them? 
Was one of them to escape? They 
formed a hushed circle. Waiting. 
Wildly I looked around for some- 
thing, anything as an excuse to get 
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away. The police were not interest- 
ed. One unsatisfactorily scratched 
the back of his leg with the toe of 
his other shoe then bent and used his 
finger nails. I tried to extricate my 
foot, but the old man held on tight- 
ly. Kissing. Blubbering. His tears 
were scalding hot. 

The chrome and blue of our car 
turned the corner, nosing carefully 
into the street. My party, searching 
for me. Jo sounded the horn, signal- 
ing me. 

“T’ve got to go!” I almost shouted 
it, jerking reflexively at the im- 
prisoned foot. 

“Senora!” It was a wail following 
me. “Take the little one . . .” 


Acapulco was gay, glitteringly 
beautiful, but I could not enjoy it. 
Delectable food was put before me 
on the dining terrace overlooking 


the blue, boat dotted yacht basin. I 
put it in my mouth, I chewed, I 
swallowed. With hunger as close as 
it had been it seemed criminal not to 
eat every scrap. 

I danced, as a puppet dances, be- 
cause I could not forget the old 
man and the little boy. Then I told 
myself I would hunt for them on 
the way back and arrange to send 
ten American dollars each month. I 
couldn’t take them with me but 
they could eat on that in their home 
village. Why hadn’t I thought of 
that before? 

I walked out on the balcony. The 
stars were brighter now. I swatted 
absently at the mosquitos Acapulco 
claims it does not have and planned. 
I would, of course, have to see about 
vitamins for little Ricardo. If I 
could not mail them to the grand- 
father directly from home I would 
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have them sent from Mexico City. 
Wells Fargo could tell me about 
that. When an old man looks at you 
with the faith that belongs to God 
you have to do something. 

Breakfast was savored with hun- 
ger instead of guilt. I would care 
for the child and his grandfather as 
best I could. I was anxious to get 
back to the little village with the 
unpronouncable name. 

We “wasted” a day there as far as 
my party was concerned enroute 
back. I couldn’t talk about why I 
had to stay and look. No one could 
tell me who the old man was. There 
are lots of old men even in villages. 
Not even remembrance of the 
child’s name, Ricardo, helped. A 
crazy tourist, said shrugging shoul- 
ders, there is no limit to their ab- 
surd questions. 

What did I want with the old 
man? To give him money? The po- 
lice chief would, he assured me, hold 
it for him. Surely he would see him 
soon. His palm was too ready, the 
gleam in his eye avaricious. 

I left without finding them. I 
would send the picture, I consoled 
myself, and have the padre at the 
church find them. I felt better with 
the thought. 

The roll of film was developed in 
Mexico City. Seven good prints. The 
last one, the important one of the 
grandfather and the little boy, was 
a double exposure. Their faces and 
figures tangled, lost among stone 
cherubim, frozen in winged play. 
The only clear bit was the old man’s 
hand closed protectively over that 
of his grandson. 

I think of churches, an old man 
and a very little boy when someone 
says Mexico. What do you think of? 


Inner Office 


EMILIE GLEN 


HE office at night after 
everyone had gone was a 
warm stole about her shoul- 


ders. She had felt like this in a fever 
once, lying back wrapped in cozy 
layers of warmth. Beyond the fluor- 
escence of her inner office, hers and 
Lyn’s, the corridor was a moat, a 
dark linoleum sheen and flow, the 
outer room persisting faintly as a 
birch woods in twilight, darkness 
banking the windows all around. 

From her typing chair in the outer 
room she used to look across to here, 
the glass mountain, keep a shadow 
watch on his movements behind the 
frosted pane—he was phoning, go- 
ing over to the files, coming out, per- 
haps to her. 

Her back rigid and aching, Dur- 
elle felt like some sort of waif, one 
of the refugees of divorce clogging 
the roads for trained business girls. 

In the first days she had typed an 
uncertain way through the shoe 
terms of Footwear Merchandiser, 
had run back and forth to the frost- 
ed office to ask Lyn, Mr. Dreyton 
then, to interpret copy shuttled with 
lines and arrows, and even with his 
editorial assistant right beside him, 
they had begun working over sen- 
tences together, cutting, integrat- 
ing, rephrasing. Before long he had 
promoted her from typist’s chair to 
editorial assistant’s desk, and within 
the tissued glass she had felt like 
Cinderella fitted to her kingdom. 

Here on her desk tonight was 
everything Lyn had won for her— 
the blotter and calendar that the 


supply room usually gave out only 
to executives, her own phone, the 
miniature last from New Zealand 
like the one on his, the wooden last 
that shapes the shoe poised high-in- 
stepped through some magic of 
weighting, and when she lifted it, 
she had a neat little world balanced 
on her palm. The right to it had 
been bought with hard work, the 
nervous, against-time kind that he, 
in his perfectionist ways, couldn’t 
keep up, but that she must, to pro- 
tect his job after mornings had dis- 
solved in the glowing intimacy of 
their talks. Often she would listen 
to his voice, the tone and cadence 
rather than the word sense, its me- 
lodic line enveloping her. 

Let others have their pastorals, 
she’d take this fluorescent idyll. They 
had made the office theirs—late 
spring twilights after the others had 
gone, his arms about her in the heart- 
beating silence, notes passed back 
and forth with school-kid secrecy, 
lunches sent in on rainy days, din- 
ners at hide-away places, their love 
deliciously clandestine when there 
was no need. 

Long cab rides up Riverside Drive, 
he would wrap her in his big over- 
coat, warm and safe, where she al- 
ways wanted to be, wrapped in his 
greatcoat away from the world, 
from wandering. In the same city 
where she had been tucked in a girl’s 
club as a student, a ciel and dusty 
rose apartment as a bride, she had 
gone from job to job, and room to 
room, free to worry over being 
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broke, to date, warily, men on the 
make, a lone visitor to the suburbs 
in little guestrooms off the back hall, 
the purple-dark of tree trunks be- 
yond a strange window, the color of 
aloneness, outerness. She was tired, 
so very, very tired—she’d fought for 
so long, fought fear, fear of crossing 
over into thirty, losing her rather 
average powers to attract, growing 
old without anyone. 

She could rest in his love; she had 
come home. He was just enough 
older, eleven or twelve years about, 
and his looks were the always-young 
kind, light hair and white mixing 
like salt and sea sand. He had been 
married before to a wife who had 
wanted to be a Westchester society 
matron. When the going got tough, 
and he went from job to job, she 
couldn’t take it. Durelle had been 
relieved to find that Lyn didn’t care 
about having children anymore than 
she did. A real wife is all-in-all, he’d 
say, sister, mother, wife, child. 

Durelle turned back to the un- 
finished chart in her typewriter. 
Married nearly a year, and she was 
still working feverishly against dead- 
lines. She’d see him through the next 
one, and then no more burning 
cheeks and parched throat from 
rushing through his work and hers, 
chafing at his impossible perfection- 
ism; no more burnt-out eyes and 
blinding headaches. She would sleep 
till noon, nest her feet in fleecy slip- 
pers, take her time shopping, linger 
over lunch at the Sert room and the 
Marguery, bathe in the afternoons, 
lie with witch hazel pads on her 
eyes, renewing the blue to violet tone 
they had when rested. She was safe 
in him—she could rest, rest in his 
greatcoat, his warm, dark great- 
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C08... 

A voice came through her drowse 
... “Little Miss Alice-sit-by-the- 
fire—wake up, little Miss-sit-by- 
the-fire.” 

“What took you so long? By the 
time you get back with a sandwich, 
I just want to sleep.” 

“Got to talking with the drug- 
store manager. Quite a character—” 

“T know all about your characters 
and how you get to talking. Maybe 
if you'll help me with this chart, we 
can start home before daylight.” . . . 

Deadline followed deadline fol- 
lowed deadline into the sickening 
heat of July—no chance to set up a 
system that would let her leave. 

“Most wives would give anything 
to have a husband so utterly, even to 
sharing his work,” Lyn said to her, 
the hard-to-breathe night she was 
trying to work fast enough for the 
two of them while he forked over 
details. 

“At the moment I feel like a one- 
woman band.” 

Lyn bent over the wilting page in 
her typewriter with his perfection- 
ist eye, put his unerasable stroke 
through a that and wrote in a vigor- 
ous which, transposed a _ phrase, 
crossed it out, wrote in another, 
crossed that out and then turned to 
that and which clauses in his bat- 
tered grammar book. “It’s a curious 
thing about the word that,” he said. 
“Did you ever stop to think how the 
Bible says that for who?” 

“Lyn, it’s late—nearly two thirty 
in the morning. This is no time to go 
into that and which except that 
which must be done. You’re so—so 
abstruse—” 

Lyn caught up her hand that was 
winnowing the air rather absurdly, 
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and rested it in the depths of his 
where she liked to see it with its 
violet-stemmed veins. With soft, 
petalous cuffs she tried to stress the 
fragileness of her hands so that he 
wouldn’t forever be seeing them as 
“small yet so capable.” She had 
worked with all her might only to be 
safe in his love, the way a little girl 
races around on errands to win fa- 
vor. The flattery of being all-in-all 
to him had greyed to exhaustion. 
Besides, she was taking his strength 
by being indispensable. 

Durelle wanted to walk out of the 
office for the last time with every- 
thing in radiant order. Working be- 
tween deadlines, she was almost 
ready by November. 

“Don’t you get a twinge thinking 
of a new assistant at your desk?” he 
asked her, one of those rain-beating 
days when their inner office had 
something of its first glow. 

A window cleaner suspended on 
the ledge outside made her feel all 
the more secure among the forest 
green of the files, the ripple of office 
machines, the sure poise of the last. 
Shoes, leather—nothing could be 
more protective than good shoe 
leather. Her father always used to 
go with her to buy school shoes. He 
wouldn’t trust anyone else to see 
that they were sturdy and flexible, 
made over the right last for growing 
feet. 

“T supose I do regret the ending 
of this phase,” she told him, ‘can’t 
bear the thought of a new assistant 
at my desk. Then I tell myself that 
only a future wife would work that 
hard. You'll never find anyone to 
take my place.” ... 

The week she had everything in 
order to leave the office, Lyn’s fall 
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symptoms began to pile up—sore 
throat, bronchial cold, fever. With 
Lyn out of it, the work went along 
on ball bearings—no need for late 
hours. The real work was at home, 
waiting on his exacting self, reading 
to him, trying to lift his spirits. He 
could make you feel for him in the 
most excruciating way, a sweet 
prince buffeted by a crass world, 
someone who belonged in the days 
of the Craft Guilds martyred by the 
fast, indifferent business machine of 
today, hounded from job to job be- 
cause he wouldn’t rush out imper- 
fect work. He had her sighing over 
the lost cause of the perfectionist, 
the plight of the man of business. 
“They get you young,” he’d say, 
“underpay you, burn you out, and 
then just as you should come into 
honor and reward, they get rid of 
you, and underpay somebody 
younger . . . If you keel over with 
a heart attack, the office passes 
the hat for a floral offering, and 
shakes its head too bad” ... Lyn 
would brush his hands together to 
a how you were lightly dusted 
off. 

In the autumn, death would 
breathe down his neck at a browned 
and sooted leaf, the flow of waste in 
a gutter, moonlight across the sill. 
As long as she stood between him and 
the front office, he would save him- 
self, letting her plunge into the 
nervous hurry while he sat in the 
quietude of Roget’s Thesaurus. Per- 
haps without her in the office he 
would be too busy to have death at 
his elbow. 

When he began to convalesce she 
was almost resentful of his satisfac- 
tion in lying back among the pil- 
lows with time to himself for his 
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clippings and jottings. He read and 
marked passages, his big, broad lines 
like the furrows he plowed on the 
farm as a boy; worked his files from 
Acheson to Yale; silted the foyer 
with papers and magazines to be 
scissored; took long, steamy baths, 
and each day put off getting back 
to the office. She had never thought 
of a man not wanting to go to work, 
not taking it as a matter of course 
the way her father surely had. 

When Lyn found time to get 
around to the office, she couldn’t 
break away that deadline nor the 
next. No matter how hard and late 
she worked at the office, he expected 
all the attentions given a tired hus- 
band home after a tense day, and at 
the office he demanded all the com- 
forts of home. “Why not see that we 
have a hot plate here in the office?” 
he said. “You could make coffee the 
way I like it, serve some dishes that 
haven’t lost their goodness on a 
steam table.” 

“And maybe you’d like me to 
bring down the Bendix and the iron- 
ing board, and work with one hand 
on the typewriter and the other on a 
home appliance.” 

The word cherished had brushed 
petals across her ear at the marriage 
service. If you cherished a woman, 
you lightened her work. Their first 
Christmas he had given her a robe 
that made her feel cherished, a robe 
she seldom wore, mixed up as she 
always was with kitchen grease or 
office carbon. 

Lately they were as short-tem- 
pered as they were short of time, 
angry words threatening their to- 
getherness when she wanted only to 
keep the glowing peace of their first 
days. Most of her flare-ups came 
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from the tension of trying to do too 
much. While she was still warm and 
safe in his love, she must get out of 
that office, get out fast... . 

March was their anniversary issue. 
She’d blaze him through that big 
job, and then go out in a whirl of 
bright print. Weeks ahead of the 
deadline she started setting things to 
rights, and with Miss Tate groomed 
to take her place, decided to leave 
the last Friday in March. A few 
nights before, she stayed late to get 
together a backlog of filler material 
for the next issue while Lyn worried 
over some phrase or other. 

“I’ve never been so tired,” she 
said, cupping her hands over her eyes 
in an exercise she had learned long 
ago. Behind closed lids she thought 
black—black velvet, black prow of 
a ship. It rested her eyes, restored 
some of their lost violet. 

**Tired—tired—tired, that’s all I 
ever hear lately,” he said. “When I 
married you I thought you had 
stamina.” 

“Maybe I do have stamina enough 
for one person, but not for two. 
When Miss Tate takes over next 
week—” 

“Miss Tate, Miss Tate—she’s no 
worker.” 

“You can always try another as- 
sistant. You had as many as Blue- 
beard before I came along.” 

“Look, if you’re so overworked 
why don’t you ask for Miss Tate as 
your assistant? The front office can 
see by our late hours that we’re un- 
derstaffed.” 

“Sorry—this is the last deadline.” 

Durelle sat fingering the type- 
writer keys to a sound of insect 
wings. He had a way of making your 
heart go out to him—just the way 
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he bent over those scratched out, re- 
worded words that could be turned 
earth, a furrow. 

*You’re like an actress always an- 
nouncing her final performance,” 
said Lyn, taking hold of the last as if 
he were trying to reshape it to his 
hand. 

“This time I mean it, Lyn.” 

He dashed the weighted last to 
the floor where it sprang up again 
like a child’s tumble toy. “Talk 
about gratitude. You were nothing 
but a little typist—I promoted you, 
taught you all you know about this 
game, and now that I’ve made you 
indispensable to me, you want to 
walk out. You’re trying to destroy 
me. A woman is always trying to de- 
stroy a man.” 

His voice was no longer a shelter- 
ing weave; it was taut with strain. 
**No matter how hardy a woman is,” 
he was saying, “the minute you 
marry her she acts fragile as gold 
leaf. It’s the women who are Na- 
ture’s pets; they endure more, live 
longer, enjoy themselves on the 
money their men burn themselves 
out to earn. I got rid of one woman 
who expected too much of a man.” 
He kicked the metal waste-basket 
to a cymbal clash against the wall, 
his wadded attempts at words spil- 
ling out. ““We’re wrapped up in this 
job together. You might as well walk 
out on the marriage altogether as 
walk out on me at the office.” 

“If I were home, I could—” 

““Home—home—you’re no home- 
maker. This is where you belong. I 
haven’t told you yet, but I was plan- 
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ning to let you take over here. You’d 
have my desk, my title—” 

“And what would you be doing?” 

“T’ll be working all right, but at 
home in my own way. When I get 
my files built up, prepare myself 
with reading and research, I might 
try my hand at free lance writing, 
perhaps a dynasty book on the Bos- 
ton shoe industry. In my own time, 
that is. I won’t be hurried. What- 
ever comes, I won’t be hurried—” 

Tone and cadence brushed her like 
angora, but his words jerked her up 
like the time the doctor and nurse 
had worked over her in the night, 
trying to break her deliciously drow- 
sy fever, not letting her sleep—they 
wouldn’t let her sleep. 

““You’re my rising star,” Lyn was 
saying. “All I know about editing 
has gone out of me into you. I 
wouldn’t keep my job two seconds 
without you—surely you know 
that.” 

They looked into the depths of 
one another’s tiredness. In her dizzy 
uncertainty she had a sense of the 
spinning of the earth in space, 
planets spinning around sun beyond 
sun beyond sun—no rest in the uni- 
verse. Whether she stayed with him 
or went on into the frightening 
alone, there would be no rest. 

“Let’s get out of here,” said Lyn. 
“You'll feel differently tomorrow 
after a good sleep.” 

He took his big overcoat down 
from the hanger, its nap worn on 
the side where he carried his brief- 
case—stood wanting her to hold it 
for him. 
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get to know, but the fringes of 

the towns: the last service sta- 
tion before the cornfields begin, the 
big house set back from the road 
with the broad, sloping lawn in 
front and the maples and oaks all 
around it, and on one side the last 
bungalow-lined streets of the last 
suburb, and on the other the open 
country. Or if you're riding the 
freights it’s the things the people on 
the plush seats in the streamliners 
don’t see, maybe because they’re go- 
ing by so fast, or because they’re 
reading a magazine, or perhaps be- 
cause they don’t care for the appear- 
ance of the unpainted houses and the 
unkempt backyards and the sagging 
stoops and the little kids whose faces 
always look dirty but you can’t 
really tell because they're black 
anyway. 

When it came back to Halleck, 
standing there on the Frisco end of 
the bridge that late autumn after- 
noon, and shivering a little from the 
chill of evening that was already in 
the air, it was like somebody you’ve 
been seeing every day and then all of 
a sudden they’re beautiful, but only 
for a moment; then they’re the same 
again, and everything else is some- 
how worse than before. 

He had been through Frisco so 
many times in the fourteen years 
since then. He knew all the stops 
along the way, like Sacramento 
where the tall elms along one side of 
the street arched out slowly and took 
those along the other side in a long, 
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continuous embrace which kept the 
sleepy street in perfect shade. Or 
over the mountains in Reno, where 
there were so many things everybody 
knew about, and a few they didn’t, 
like the sign there on the edge of 
town where they won’t pick you up 
because they’re afraid of a hold-up 
out in the desert, and some hitch- 
hiker had written on the sign: “‘Ne- 
vada has the prettiest girls in the 
world. I know. I seen them all since 
I been here.” And then Elko and 
Salt Lake City and Cheyenne, or 
Denver if you went that way out of 
Salt Lake City. 

He had been through Frisco so 
many times, but it had never come 
back to him like that before, maybe 
because he had never stopped in 
exactly that same spot. He had left 
Santa Cruz that afternoon, and 
when he got to Frisco it was almost 
dark. If you’re in a small town when 
it gets dark it’s okay, because you 
can always find a park bench or the 
back seat of a car in a used car lot, 
and nobody will bother you. But in a 
big city it’s tough, because as soon 
as you find a place some cop comes 
along. 

He was standing there, and he 
couldn’t see any more cars coming, 
so he half-turned for a moment and 
looked out over the bay and remem- 
bered the first time the fleet had been 
in when he came over the bridge. 
That was back in ’34. The salesman 
in the big Buick had picked him up 
just outside of Fresno, and by the 
time they got to Oakland it was not 
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quite dark yet—about like it was 
now—but the little red light on the 
dashboard was lit up, and it looked 
like the most beautiful deep red 
glowing jewel he had ever seen. And 
then they made a left turn and 
pretty soon they were out over the 
bay and the man said, “Take a look, 
bud. The fleet’s in.” 

He turned back again because he 
figured maybe some more cars were 
coming, and then right on top of his 
memory of the Buick and the beau- 
tiful red light and the fleet in the 
bay, the other memory came riding 
in, like one whitecap following an- 
other. He was seventeen again, stand- 
ing there in that same spot at the end 
of the bridge, filled with awe at his 
first sight of the mist-silvered city, 
and with the intoxicating knowledge 


of having triumphed over all that he 
had left behind him. 


II 

That Saturday was the day after 
the biggest blizzard of the year, and 
the little town of Walton was buried 
in snow. Huge banks of it, pushed 
up by the snowplow, lined either side 
of Main Street; and the drifts lay 
high, white, and unbroken against 
the frosted windows of the store- 
fronts. 

Most of the stores had been closed 
since the day before, when the bliz- 
zard had reached its height. Their 
proprietors, knowing the roads were 
still blocked to the usual influx of 
Saturday shoppers from the farms, 
had not ventured forth from the 
warmth of their homes. Hartnett’s 
Pool Hall, though, had opened its 
doors a little after one o’clock. And 
now, while old man Hartnett and a 
lone customer shot pool at one of 
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the three green-topped tables, the 
boys were sitting close around the 
pot-bellied stove in the rear, listen- 
ing to Ross Allen read a letter from 
his cousin in Los Angeles. 

“So when I got back to the shop,” 
Ross was reading, “I told the boss ail 
about it. How I went to this swanky 
place in Beverly Hills, and when I 
rang the doorbell a nigger maid came 
to the door. She had a funny smile 
on her face, and she pointed to the 
stairs and said, ‘Go right on up, radio 
man. The radio’s up there.’ So I went 
upstairs and in the first room, and 
a woman was lying there with almost 
nothing on. And when I said, 
“Where’s the radio that needs fixing?’ 
she just laughed at me and kind of 
wriggled around on the bed. I told 
the boss about the rest of it, too, and 
he just laughed and asked me how it 
was. ‘It was okay’ I said, and he said, 
‘It should of been. That was Adele 
Sinclair’. i 

**Jeez!” 


Elmer Altwort gasped, 
his big mouth agape in admiration. 
“Jeez! Adele Sinclair!” 

“Adele Sinclair’s married,” Joey 
Winters protested. “‘She’s married to 


Rex King.” Rex King was Joey’s 
favorite cowboy actor. 

Ross folded the letter and put it 
in his shirt pocket, where it made an 
important looking bulge under his 
pullover sweater. He smiled in- 
dulgently at Joey. “Grow up, Joey. 
Out in California nobody gives a 
damn about those things.” 

“I’m gonna join the Navy as soon 
as I get out of high school,” Elmer 
Altwort said. ‘‘Bud Laughlin’s 
brother learned welding in the Navy, 
and he’s got a good job in San Diego 
now.” 

Halleck said nothing. He had 
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heard all this talk before. Day after 
day it was the same. The real boule- 
vards of broken dreams are the 
empty streets of the small Midwest- 
ern towns: streets littered with the 
dreams, not so much shattered as 
slowly crushed by circumstance, of 
the small-town boys who sat around 
in pool halls on grey winter after- 
noons, or hung around outside in 
shirtsleeves on warm summer nights, 
talking endlessly of the kind of life 
they were going to have in New 
York, in Chicago, in Los Angeles. 
Boys who somehow never got to the 
shining capitals, but stayed home on 
their fathers’ farms or in their 


uncles’ grocery stores, and gradually 
forgot their youthful dreams under 
the steadily increasing pressure of 
worries about crops, mortgages, and 
losses on perishable goods. Or boys 
who did get to Chicago, to New 


York, to Los Angeles, and who re- 
membered their youthful dreams 
with bitterness. 

Halleck got up suddenly and went 
over to the pool table, where Hart- 
nett was about to try a difficult bank 
shot. He was sick of all this talk 
about California. It reminded him of 
the way things were at home: talk, 
talk, talk, and nobody ever doing 
anything about it. Only at home it 
was about money, instead of about 
going to California. 

Ever since he could remember 
very well, Halleck’s parents had been 
arguing about money—arguing and 
complaining and blaming each oth- 
er’s family. Halleck knew vaguely 
that the constant arguments had 
something to do with “the crash,” 
because that word kept coming up 
all the time. Another word he heard 
a lot was “bank failure.” He knew 
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the bank failure had something to do 
with his father’s family, because 
every time his mother used the word 
a black look came into his father’s 
eyes. The black look frightened Hal- 
leck, and it frightened his mother, 
too. She always stopped talking when 
she saw it. 

That was the way it was at home 
most of the time. And that was one 
reason why Halleck spent so much 
time in Hartnett’s. But there was 
another reason. For all their stupid- 
ity—treally, in fact, because of it— 
Halleck took a secret, gloating pleas- 
ure in the boys’ endless talk about 
going to California. As if they knew 
what California was really like! 
“Out in California nobody gives a 
damn about those things,” Ross Allen 
always said, meaning women and 
liquor. But what Ross and the rest 
didn’t know, was that that was just 
the beginning. Out in California, 
Halleck knew, nobody gave a damn 
about anything: about money, or 
things going to rot, or all the rest 
of it. Out in California the sun was 
always shining, and people always 
smiled, and you never knew whether 
there had been crashes or bank fail- 
ures in the past, or not, because peo- 
ple didn’t talk about the past—sit- 
ting around the pool hall stove, or 
around the stove at home, and bring- 
ing it up over and over again the 
way everybody did in Walton. 

Ross Allen was talking again now. 
His parents had moved to Walton 
when he was twelve, just old enough 
to remember how much more excit- 
ing life had been in the larger town 
he had come from; and he talked 
more than any of the rest of the 
boys about leaving Walton. Hardly a 
day passed but what he announced 
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that he was going to Los Angeles 
where his uncle’s family lived. “Why 
waste all that time in the Navy,” he 
was telling Elmer Altwort, “when 
you can get a good job in L. A. with- 
out even having a high school di- 
ploma? My cousin says he can get me 
a job any time I wanta come out. 
I’'d leave tomorow if it wasn’t so 
cold.” 

“Tt’s warm enough in California,” 
Elmer said. “I seen some pictures in 
the Sunday Register where there was 
a lot of girls in bathin’ suits on some 
beach out there. Jeez! Thinka that! 
Swimmin’ in December!” 

One of the younger boys spoke 
up. “Tl bet if you started out now 
it would get warmer and warmer all 
the time. The closer you got to Cali- 
fornia, the warmer it would get. 
Boy! If it wasn’t for my folks I’d 
sure go, you can bet.” 

Ross smiled. “You guys are all 
afraid of your old man. I’d leave to- 
morrow, except when you're hitch- 
hikin’ you shouldn’t go alone. You 
hafta have somebody along with 
you. And I'll bet there ain’t one of 
you guys has guts enough to go.” 

There was a moment of embar- 
rassed silence as each of the boys 
looked away, or down at his shoe- 
laces, avoiding Ross’s glance. “See?” 
Ross said, laughing a little. ““What 
did I tell you? You’re all afraid of 
your old man.” 

“Tl go.” 

As soon as he had said it, Halleck 
wished he hadn’t. It was all wrong. 
He hadn’t meant to tell anybody he 
was going—least of all Ross Allen. 
It was just that he couldn’t stand 
there any longer and listen to Ross 
bluff, without calling him on it. 

The boys turned their heads simul- 
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taneously and stared at Halleck. 
They all considered him an odd one, 
and they had become accustomed to 
his long silences as he sat there, a 
little way removed from them, with 
a wry smile on his face and an air 
of not really hearing what was being 
said. This was the first time he had 
spoken up, and his words surprised 
and jolted them. 

“You?” Ross demanded, and then 
laughed with forced loudness. The 
other boys hesitated together, and 
then laughed with him. “That’s 
pretty good,” Ross said. “Old Hal 
wants to come along with me to 
California.” 

Halleck suddenly knew that he 
had always hated them, all of them. 
But most of all he hated Ross, the 
loud-mouth, the big shot among the 
boys. “I'll go,” he repeated slowly, 
with a thrill of unexpected pleasure 
in the scared look on Ross’s face, 
“any time you want to leave.” 


III 

New Year’s Day, when they left, 
was a bad day for hitch-hiking. It 
was very cold standing there waiting 
for a ride, and there were almost no 
cars on the road. But after about two 
hours’ waiting they got a ride with 
a travelling salesman who said he 
was too far away from home to get 
there for New Year’s Day dinner. 
Then they were picked up by a man 
in a big Cadillac who didn’t seem to 
care whether it was New Year’s Day 
or not, and by evening they were in 
Omaha. 

The two boys had said very little 
to each other since leaving Walton. 
They seemed to be feeling each other 
out, acting more like two boxers en- 
gaged in preliminary sparring than 
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two friends starting out on a trip 
together. But coming into Omaha 
from Council Bluffs at dusk, seeing 
suddenly the clustered lights at the 
heart of the low-lying city, Ross be- 
came more animated. He began to 
talk of his earlier years in Daven- 
port and of how good it felt to be 
leaving the small town behind. The 
man in the Cadillac let them out in 
the downtown district. They walked 
around for a while, and Halleck 
marveled at the unfamiliar sight of 
the darkened cavernous show-win- 
dows of the larger stores, peopled 
with the ghostly silhouettes of mani- 
kins, the spacious, brightly-lit in- 
teriors of the cafeterias, and the 
stern, impressive fronts of the big 
office-buildings, almost tomb-like in 
their silence. Then, at Ross’s sugges- 
tion, they went into a restaurant and 
ordered two bottles of near-beer. 


Under the stimulus of the beer, 
Ross continued his recital of the 
glories of the city. He talked of 


palatial movie houses, of huge 
amusement parks with hundreds of 
different rides, all of them unknown 
to the boys of Walton; and finally, 
of places where you could sit and 
drink whiskey highballs while girls 
with almost no clothes on, or none at 
all, came out and danced for you. 
Halleck half-listened, as he had al- 
ways done back in Hartnett’s. But 
as he looked around the restaurant, 
taking in all the marvelous new 
beauty of the rich, dark wood panel- 
ling glossy under the low lights, and 
the shining rows of bottles and 
glasses behind the counter, he could 
feel his hatred for Ross gradually 
slipping away from him, like a thing 
no longer real. And Walton itself, 
with its many wagging tongues, was 
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losing its reality for him. It was just 
one more little town, exactly like 
the hundreds of other little towns 
back there in the night through 
which they had come, which had 
huddled pathetically against the 
broad, clean highway for an instant, 
and then was gone. 


The next morning, though, when 
they stepped out on the street in the 
dingy quarter of Omaha where they 
had found a fifty-cent hotel, the city 
had lost its enchantment of the night 
before. It was even colder than the 
day before, and Ross had relapsed 
into a grumbling, uncooperative 
mood. After making inquiries of two 
policemen, both of whom eyed the 
boys and their old suitcases with sus- 
picion, Halleck found a streetcar 
that would take them to the edge of 
town on the highway going west; 
and by ten o’clock they were out on 
the road again, trying to thumb a 
ride. 

They had been standing there for 
more than an hour, rubbing their 
hands and stomping their cold-stif- 
fened feet in the intervals between 
cars, when a Packard sedan with only 
one occupant approached. 

“Look!” Ross shouted. “California 
license plates! This guy can take us 
all the,way to L. A. in one ride!” 

Both boys extended their right 
arms, thumbs crooked in the direc- 
tion of California, and peered in- 
tently toward the rapidly materializ- 
ing face of the man behind the wheel 
of the Packard. But the driver, dis- 
daining to notice them, kept his eyes 
stonily on the road ahead, and the 
Packard went by with a loud 
whoosh. 


Ross dropped his arm to his side. 
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While the car was approaching them 
he had assumed an expression of po- 
lite respect. Now it changed into one 
of disgust, almost of hatred, for the 
stranger who had left them standing 
out in the cold while he, in all the 
warmth and comfort of his big, 
powerful car, was speeding on to- 
ward golden California. 

“The... !” he swore. “The 
dirty ... !” He stopped and picked 
up his suitcase. ““To hell with this. 
I’m going in that filling station 
where it’s warm.” He started across 
the road. 

Halleck watched him cross the 
road, making no move to follow him. 
I hope he stays in there, he thought. 
I hope he stays in there and lets me 
go on alone. There are more cars 
coming. There are always more cars 
coming, and the face behind the 
wheel is always a kind face, the face 
of a stranger. Halleck had seen very 
few strangers in his lifetime, and 
now they appeared to him as men of 
an entirely different race from the 
people of Walton. Strangers knew 
nothing about you or your family, 
and they weren’t always telling you 
what you ought to do. They picked 
you up because they felt like it, and 
you and they rode along together 
without saying very much, just en- 
joying the ride, each in his own pri- 
vate world. And when they stopped 
and let you out it was with a smile 
that was all the more friendly, be- 
cause they knew, and you knew, that 
you would never see each other 
again. 

A new Studebaker coupe came out 
from Omaha, going slowly, and 
when Halleck put out his thumb it 
slowed to a stop almost directly in 
front of him. “Where you goin’, 
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bud?” the driver asked. 

“California,” Halleck answered, 
picking up his suitcase. I’m going to 
leave Ross behind, he thought. I’ve 
left the others in Walton behind, and 
now I’m leaving Ross, too. 

“You got a driver’s license?” 

Halleck’s heart dropped into his 
stomach, sickeningly. “No, sir. But 
I can drive all right.” 

“That don’t make any difference. 
You gotta have a license. That’s too 
bad, bud,” the man added, settling 
back behind the wheel and putting 
his hand on the gear-shift knob. “I’m 
takin’ this car and another one to 
Cheyene, and I need somebody to 
help drive.” 

As he was putting the Studebaker 
in gear, Ross came bursting out of 
the service station and across the 
road. ““What’s the idea?” he demand- 
ed breathlessly of Halleck. “Tryin’ 
to grab off a ride and leave me here?” 

Halleck looked at Ross; and see- 
ing the fear in his face, he knew sud- 
denly that Ross was afraid of the 
very thing that he, Halleck, wanted 
above all else: to be far away from 
home, and alone. With this sudden 
knowledge came a sense of power— 
power over Ross, and over everybody 
in the world who feared the things 
Ross feared. He left Ross’s question 
unanswered. 

The man in the Studebaker had 
been watching them curiously. Now 
he asked Ross: “You got a driver’s 
license?” 

“Sure,” Ross said. 

“Well, I need somebody to take 
another car just like this one to 
Cheyenne. You'll get five bucks and 
the ride.” 

“We'll take it,” Halleck said, 
without waiting for Ross to answer. 
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Ross shot a quick, angry glance 
at him. But instead of saying any- 
thing, he just shrugged his shoulders 
in grudging agreement. 

“Okay,” the man said. “Hop in, 
both of you, and we'll go back 
downtown to the garage and get the 
other car. Then we'll head for Chey- 
enne.” 


Cheyenne in the morning was 
nothing like Omaha. The air was 
fresh and clean, and so clear that the 
hills in the distance seemed to Hal- 
leck to be right on top of him, as 
though he could reach out and touch 
them. Looking at them he had again, 
as he had had that night in Omaha, 
the feeling that what happened be- 
tween him and Ross was really un- 
important; that what really mat- 
tered was that he was a long way 
from Walton, and going still fur- 
ther away. 

Ross was feeling good again, be- 
cause of the five dollars he had 
earned driving the Studebaker; and 
he seemed to have forgotten all about 
the incident outside of Omaha. They 
went toa restaurant and had the first 
good meal they had had since leav- 
ing home. Afterward, they walked 
around for a while, looking the town 
over, and then they went into a pool 
hall. On the counter near the door 
was a display of postcards, with pic- 
tures of Cheyenne and other parts 
of Wyoming. While the boys were 
looking at the postcards, an old man 
got up from his seat by the first pool 
table, and came over and stood be- 
hind the counter. 

“T’ll take these,” Ross said, show- 
ing him three postcards he had 
selected. 

“If you wanta leave me the post- 
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age,” the old man said, “I'll mail 
those for you.” 

Halleck laid five postcards on the 
counter, and put a quarter on top 
of them. “Do you want me to keep 
out the postage?” the old man asked. 

“No, thanks,” Halleck said. “I’m 
not going to mail those anywhere.” 

The old man gave him a curious 
look, and then shuffled off to the cash 
register. When he came back with 
the change, he asked Halleck: “You 
boys from around here?” 

“Just going through,” Halleck 
said. 

“How are you travelin’?” 

“Thumbing it.” 

“You figger on thumbin’ it outa 
here?” 

“That’s right,” Ross cut in. “We 
figure on thumbin’ it outa here. 
Why?” 

The old man chuckled. “The only 
fella I ever knew thumbed it outa 
here waited three days first, and then 
he got dumped out in the middle of 
nowhere and had to hoof it ten miles 
back to town. They’re afraid to pick 
you up out here. Afraid of a hold-up 
out in the hills. "Bout the only way 
to get outa Cheyenne is to catch a 
freight. Only that ain’t so good, 
either, because the bulls are plenty 
tough around here.” He paused, and 
looked meaningfully at each of the 
boys in turn. 

““What’s a bull?” Halleck asked. 

“You mean to say you’re on the 
road and don’t know what a bull 
is?” He turned to Ross. “Don’t you 
know, either?” 

Ross shrugged. 

“Well, now,” the old man said 
thoughtfully, “if that’s the way it is, 
I reckon I better tell you boys a little 
story. Come on over here,” he indi- 
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cated a bench along the wall, “and 
have a seat.” 

**Bout the most famous bull in 
these parts,” he began, when Halleck 
and Ross had sat down beside him on 
the bench, “is a man name of Jack 
Flanahan. Flanahan is all of six feet 
tall, and he weighs better ’n two 
hundred pounds, all of it muscle. 
Everybody calls him Red on account 
he’s got red hair and a red beard. 

“Maybe five years ago, it was, a 
coupla thiefs robbed a bank in a 
town not too far from here. The 
police got one of ’em, but the other 
one got away, and he shot a police- 
man in the mix-up. He mighta got 
away all right, for good, but some- 
body saw him hop a freight, and told 
the railroad about it. The railroad 
put the bulls on him. Now it just so 
happens that Red Flanahan was on 
that particular train. It was about 
midnight, they say, and Flanahan 
was walkin’ the tops, when he caught 
sight of the bank robber on the next 
car ahead. Flanahan came up behind 
him and grabbed him, and they be- 
gan rasslin’. The train, mind you, 
was goin’ sixty miles an hour. Now 
just as they was rasslin’, the train 
went out on a bridge over a deep 
gorge—three hundred feet straight 
down and jagged rocks at the bot- 
tom. By this time Flanahan had a 
good holt on him—airplane spin, 
they call it. He just lifted that bank 
robber up in the air above his head, 
and began to twirl him around like 
a top. And then, right over the mid- 
dle of the gorge, Flanahan let go of 
him.” 

The old man knocked the ashes 
from his pipe, stuffed it into the 
pocket of his soiled gray vest, and 
stood up. “Well, I reckon that’ll 
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give you some notion what the bulls 
is like. "Course they’re not all just 
like Red Flanahan.” He started off, 
paused, and turned around. “Just 
one more thing. If you get outside 
the yards and catch the train on the 
fly, maybe you'll be all right. But 
you better wait till it gets dark.” 

For some time after the old man 
had gone back to his seat near the 
first pool table, the two boys sat on 
the bench, not saying anything, not 
looking at each other. Halleck didn’t 
have to look at Ross to know Ross 
was afraid; he could feel Ross’s fear 
like something alive on the bench be- 
side him. His own feelings were un- 
certain. He was sure the old man had 
been truthful about the bulls being 
tough. But he was equally sure the 
story had been exaggerated, in order 
to induce him and Ross to go back 
home. And that was one thing that 
he, Halleck, would never do—go 
back home. 

Abruptly, Halleck stood up. 
“Come on,” he said. “‘Let’s hit the 
road.” 

Without a word, Ross got up and 
followed him out of the pool hall. 

It was already quite dark when 
they got to the railroad yards. They 
walked out to a point well past the 
limits, and sat down to wait for a 
freight. While they were waiting, 
two fast passenger trains went by, 
and Halleck could see the well 
dressed people in the diners and the 
little lamps on the tables casting a 
gleam on the white linen and silver 
service. They waited another half 
hour, and then they heard the slow 
puffing of a freight, gradually in- 
creasing to a rapid panting as the 
train gathered speed. The engineer 
had his head out the window, and as 
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the engine came abreast of the two 
boys he looked squarely at them. 

“He saw us!” Ross cried. “He saw 
us!” 

“Who cares?” Halleck shouted 
above the roar of the train, which 
was making him feel strangely de- 
lirious. He gave Ross a shove. “Go 
on,” he shouted. “‘Grab the first car 
you can, and I’ll get the next one.” 

His suitcase swinging in his right 
hand, Ross started running along be- 
side the train, which was fast gath- 
ering speed. With his left hand he 
caught hold of the rung of a ladder 
on a box car, oscillated crazily for a 
moment, then swung in and began to 
climb slowly up. Halleck caught the 
next car in the same way, and 
climbed to the top. It was so dark 
that he could just make out the 
figure of Ross, on hands and knees, 
crawling back toward him along the 
top of the car ahead, which was al- 
ready beginning to sway with the 
speed of the train. Beyond him, the 
flat, black silhouettes of the other 
car tops twisted through the gather- 
ing night, like some huge, misshapen 
serpent. 

Suddenly a light appeared in Hal- 
leck’s line of vision, up toward the 
front of the train. It was followed 
almost immediately by the figure of 
a man, slowly raising itself above the 
undulating horizon of the car tops 
until it stood clearly outlined against 
the dark sky. Then it started moving 
toward them. With each pendulum- 
like swing of the yellow lantern, a 
blue denim trouser leg would be 
momentarily and garishly revealed, 
then disappear again into the black- 
ness of the whole figure. 

Ross came crawling up, breathing 
heavily. Halleck seized his shoulder, 
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and with his other hand pointed to 
the approaching figure. “A bull!” 
he shouted, over the loud clacking 
noise of the wheels on the rails be- 
neath them. 

Ross turned and looked. When he 
looked at Halleck again, fear had 
frozen his features into a weird cari- 
cature of themselves. He worked his 
mouth, but Halleck heard nothing, 
whether because of the noise of the 
— or because Ross was speech- 
ess. 

“Come on!” Halleck shouted. “We 
can get down between these two 
cars!” 

Ross shook his head wildly in 
negation. 

“Come on!” Halleck shouted 
again, and began edging himself 
down over the edge of the car top. 
As he did so, he looked up at the 
approaching figure. It was advanc- 
ing steadily, so close now that Hal- 
leck could make out, in the yellow 
glow from the lantern, a square- 
jawed face covered with a stubble of 
reddish beard. 

Ross was still prostrate on the car 
top, his eyes fixed on Halleck. Catch- 
ing the sudden question in Hal- 
leck’s eyes, he turned, with an effort, 
and looked once more over his shoul- 
der. “Flanahan!” he screamed. “It’s 
Flanahan!” At the same moment, 
he rose up on hands and knees and 
began to crawl, like a frightened, 
clumsy animal, toward the edge of 
the car. Halleck was just reaching 
for him when he half fell, half slid, 
off the edge. 


There were a half-dozen cars 
coming out of San Francisco toward 
him now, some of them with their 
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fog lights on although it was not yet 
dark. Halleck put on his professional 
smile and crooked his thumb. The 
string of cars passed. Was it because 
of the gathering darkness that they 
hadn’t noticed him? Yet it wasn’t 
so dark but what they could see him 
plainly enough. Perhaps that was the 
trouble: they could see all too plain- 
ly his shabby clothes and his battered 
suitcase and the age already in his 
face. They’ll pick the kids up every 
time; but when you get older they’re 
afraid of your looks. That’s one rea- 
son why the older ones stuck pretty 
close to the freights and left the 
highways to the kids. 

But it was getting worse on the 
freights, too. The bulls were getting 
tougher. There used to be just a few 
places where they were really tough, 
like Cheyenne. He thought again of 
that night outside of Cheyenne when 
he had hopped his first freight. It 
was a story he had told many times 
since, sitting around in the jungles 
having mulligan stew and coffee 
from a tin can. How that other kid 
from Walton... what was his name? 
. .. had got scared and jumped off 
the train, all because they were just 
kids and new on the road, and didn’t 
know that the guy with the lantern 
was only a brakeman, because the 
bulls always carried flashlights. 

And then he’d always add the fin- 
ishing touch—the part the older 
bums always laughed at. How the 
other kid . . . Allen . . . Ross Al- 
len . . . had gone back home with 
a broken arm and played the return- 
ing hero; and then later he’d gone 
to business college in Des Moines and 
got to be a big shot real estate man 
there. And how he, Hal, would have 
been a big shot real estate man, too, 
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if only he’d jumped off the train and 
broken his own arm. 

A Chevrolet sedan slowed and 
pulled over to the curb. “How far 
you going, buddy?” 

“Reno.” Halleck wasn’t going to 
Reno; he wasn’t going anywhere in 
particular, just east. But hitch-hikers 
without a specific destination were 
always suspect, especially those who 
weren’t so young any more. 

“Well, hop in. I’m going as far as 
Sacramento.” 

Halleck climbed in beside the 
driver and leaned gratefully back 
against the seat cushion. Well, that 
was all water over the dam. None of 
those things that happened a long 
time ago, when you were just a kid, 
made any difference now. He’d had 
some funny ideas when he was a kid, 
like thinking all that counted was 
having the guts to get out of Walton 
and away from the people he knew, 
and finding some place like Califor- 
nia where nobody gave a damn about 
money, and the dirty past, and all 
the rest of it. And California had 
been all right, too, at first. But after 
a while the old vice had started clos- 
ing in again, so he’d moved on to 
Seattle. And there it was the same 
thing, so he’d moved on again. And 
then, somewhere along the line, he 
began to get the idea that you 
couldn’t really get away from it; 
that you might as well dig in and 
fight it out, maybe with the help of 
a woman. But by that time it was 
too late: he really didn’t care now. 

It’s a funny thing, Hal thought. 
You’ve been knocking around for 
years, from Maine to Miami, from 
San Diego to Seattle, and you think 
you’re just about the rollingest stone 
there is. And then one day, maybe 
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at noon, maybe at midnight, you get 
into some town, and there’s an old 
hotel and a bank and a drugstore, 
and at first it looks just like any other 
town. And then you look around 
some more and you see something 
else—maybe just a lamppost on the 
corner—and you’re sure you’ve been 
there before. Then you begin to 
think of when you were a kid, and 
the things you used to do, and the 
people you used to know: of the ones 
that are dead, and the others, and 
what they’re doing. And if you’ve 
done all right yourself, why maybe 
it makes you feel good to think about 
all those things—I don’t know about 
that. But if you haven’t done so good 
and you begin to think of the others, 
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why then you realize it’s not you 
who’s been moving, it’s them: mov- 
ing on and going to college and 
wearing swell clothes and getting 
good jobs in Chicago, and when they 
come back to the home town when 
somebody dies or something, they 
drive down Main Street in a big, new 
car, and there’s a beautiful dame in- 
side with them who doesn’t even look 
out of the window. It’s them who’ve 
been moving on, and they’ve left you 
behind, standing in the same spot all 
these years, like the bank and the 
drugstore and the lamppost on the 
corner. 

The Chevrolet merged into the 
evening traffic moving across the 


bridge toward Oakland. 


Over and Under 


CARLETON DREWRY 


All movement over is made by what moves under: 
Destroy the groping root and the tree will die. 
Demolish mind and the lightning and its thunder 
Will be destroyed, with the sky. 


Destroy the simple worm and a star will starve. 
Subtract from earth one element and the cause 
Of this multiple movement with it will dissolve 
Into one perpetual pause. 


Abolish death then death will be absolute. 
The world will die with the last life that dies. 
But under earth? Only life can come from it: 


This worm has wings . . 


. and it flies. 


Poems by Dorothy Brown Thompson 
Spider 


A small black self incarnate, here to rule 

A system microscopic in degree 

As sun of a voracious universe. 

Here old plots play again: the stumbling fool 

Finds the old snare, while malice waits to see— 
Compacted as a period, and as terse. 


Cattle Car 


Crowded flank to head, 
Uneasy, shifting, 

Blotches of white and red 
Jolting and lifting; 

They glimpse through slatted light 
Familiar range, 

This cramped and closer sight 
Moving and strange. 

Nothing in all they see 
Adds to their knowing— 

As little sure as we 
Where they are going. 


Dies Irae 


We drive a mountain road, sheer-pared and steep— 
No turning back, no pausing to take breath; 

The curves slope outward and the gorge is deep 
And nothing certain but the fear of death. 

If it would level off! If we could stop 

However briefly, from the need to climb, 

Or let the grim brakes slip, and drop—and drop— 
Into oblivion, away from time... 

But we go on, tense-held in every nerve, 
Staccato-breathing, bathed in clammy sweat, 

Rigid with terror at each giddy curve, 

Making old motions we must not forget, 

Knowing that now—or now—the wheel may swerve, 
And treachery’s wry comfort is—not yet. 


Gertrude Stein’s Critics 
BEN RED 


T is probable that Gertrude Stein 

has received less competent criti- 

cism than has been accorded any 
other modern writer so widely con- 
sidered important. This statement 
holds true in terms both of quality 
and of quantity. For example, she 
has not had one-tenth the volume 
of criticism allotted Joyce, with 
whom she is often vaguely—and 
wrongly—coupled. And this situa- 
tion is perfectly just; Joyce is ten 
times the greater artist. But the dis- 
parity between the volume of her 
popular reputation and that of her 
commentary must strike one as 
startling. The truth is that the 
critics, by and large, have fled Miss 
Stein. One could name on the fingers 
of one hand* the thoughtful, ex- 
tended treatments of her work: Ed- 
mund Wilson’s essay in Axel’s Castle, 
Robert Haas’ introduction to What 
Are Master pieces, Thornton Wilder’s 
fine introduction to Four In Amer- 
ica. One could also includes W. G. 


*Since this essay was written there has appeared a 
new book, Donald Sutherland’s Gertrude Stein: A 
Biography of Her Work (Yale University Press, 
1951), which radically alters the total picture of 
Stein criticism. It stands, apparently, as the official 
expository volume in the new Yale Stein series, and as 
such it is a happy choice. Sutherland’s book may be 
one of the major documents in zsthetics of recent 
years. Without doubt it is one of the most cogent 
defenses to date of “modernism,” and in it the broad 
critical issues raised by Gertrude Stein’s work are for 
the first time fully joined. Sutherland’s purpose is to 
explain and applaud Miss Stein, and he does both 
extremely well; his treatment is meaty yet bright in 
key and full of wit. My own prejudices make me 
think his critical conclusions are in error and that the 
value of the book is conditioned by his willingness to 
handle literature as conceivably frivolous — Miss 
Stein’s own basic error. But readers who want the 
assenting opinion of Gertrude Stein can do no better 
than to turn to this book and to Wilder’s essay. 


Rogers’ When This You See Re- 
member Me and Julian Sawyer’s 
preface to his excellent Bibliography. 
But Rogers’ work is really a book- 
length memoir published soon after 
Miss Stein’s death, and seems largely 
opportunistic and only incidentally 
and unprofoundly critical. Sawyer’s 
preface is occasionally enlightening, 
but generally it has interest only as 
a case history of the kind of imbal- 
ance Miss Stein induced in her more 
perfervid votaries. 

Though this general critical pic- 
ture is startling, it is nonetheless un- 
derstandable. Few writers, perhaps 
none, have presented the critics with 
so many difficult problems in evalua- 
tion. The first printed criticism of 
Miss Stein’s work makes the follow- 
ing cautious judgment: 

. . readers who «re willing to pay a stiff 
entrance fee in patient attention may learn 
for themselves. From Miss Stein, if she can 


consent to clarify her method, much may 
be expected.? 


But this criticism concerned only 
Three Lives; the reader who believes 
that book requires a “stiff entrance 
fee” should try Geography and Plays 
or, better yet, The Making of Amer- 
icans. For of course Miss Stein did 
not “consent to clarify her method.” 
She became steadily more difficult, 
and Three Lives eventually begins to 
seem classically simple. Even the 
critic who balks at Miss Stein, daring 
to brave the charges of arrant Phili- 
stinism sure to be leveled by her 


1“Three Lives,” Nation, XC, 65 


(January 20, 
1910). 
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admirers, must concern himself with 
many textual problems and person- 
ality difficulties. How, in the first 
place, to understand what she is talk- 
ing about in a great portion of her 
work? How to reconcile the co- 
presence in most of her books of 
the deeply perceptive, the incompre- 
hensible, the comprehensible but 
worthless? How to reconcile a fine 
book such as Three Lives with a 
trivial one such as The Geographical 
History of America? How to medi- 
ate between one’s own impression of 
the shallowness of much of her writ- 
ing and the eloquent testimony of 
many intelligent people who regard 
her as a “genius”? How to separate 
the personality from the art? How 
to keep the image of that magnifi- 
cent head from intruding upon one’s 
judgments? These questions and 
many more continually plague the 
critic; the difficulties are real 
enough. Whatever the reason, the 
fact remains that she holds her place 
largely unread and uncriticized. 
Nor is it difficult to understand 
why criticism of Miss Stein has tend- 
ed, in one direction or another, to 
hyperbole. Moderation is hardly to 
be expected in readers of a lifework 
so voluminous, so strange, so re- 
morselessly difficult; many critics 
have therefore treated her in an all- 
or-nothing manner, not without jus- 
tification. In one sense the critic has 
to accept Miss Stein as a genius or re- 
fuse her as a fool. But it is unfortu- 
nate that such positions have been 
assumed by critics without sufficient 
buttressing in textual evidence. 
Again and again one feels that the 
judgments of Miss Stein have not 
evolved from an intimate knowledge 
of the work at hand, and have been 
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founded frequently on mere sym- 
pathy with an attitude dimly felt in 
her work or on ignorance or on be- 
wilderment. Too often we find no 
truly critical weighing or measur- 
ing, but the “flattery or intimida- 
tion” that Desmond Mac Carthy 
calls “the method of imperfectly 
convinced critics.” Too large a por- 
tion of the evaluation of Miss Stein 
falls into these two schools of im- 
perfect conviction. The critic either 
adores or vilifies her, but in a manner 
that begs the question, making his 
points by shouting. The disinterested 
judge can usually ask in all fairness 
whether or not Miss Stein has really 
been read. 

We can survey Miss Stein’s critics 
in the most orderly way by looking 
briefly at the two extremes: first, 
at the hyperbolic schools of adora- 
tion and vilification; then a longer 
look at the soberer judgments, con- 
centrating particularly on the essays 
of Edmund Wilson and Thornton 
Wilder. 

Because Miss Stein’s imperfectly 
convinced critics have to resort to 
various strategems to cover the pov- 
erty of their critical evidence, some 
rather amusing patterns begin to ap- 
pear. Most reviews rely heavily on 
quotations; many fall back, some- 
times consciously, sometimes uncon- 
sciously, on imitation that occasion- 
ally amounts to a downright parody 
of Miss Stein’s style of the moment; 
many make ingenious comparisons 
with work of other writers or with 
nonsense material; metaphor flies 
thick and fast. As many as possible 
manage to include a photograph of 
Miss Stein’s clear-eyed, good-hu- 


2 Desmond Mac Carthy, “Gertrude Stein,” Criti- 
cism, London, 1932. p. 271. 
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mored, obviously vastly intelligent 
face—which always makes its own 
very forceful argument regardless of 
the opinion of the critic. One very 
significant fact emerges: her most 
ardent defenders are those who have 
come in some degree under the sway 
of her personality. 

To begin with the ultimate, we 
may cite Julian Sawyer’s opinion 
that Gertrude Stein is “the most im- 
portant writer writing today” 
[1940].° Bernard Fay, Miss Stein’s 
French translator, believes her “‘the 
most intelligent American woman 
alive at present” [1933];* but some 
of the force of this remark disap- 
pears when we encounter Perry Mil- 
ler’s opinion that Fay himself is “‘one 
of Europe’s leading charlatans.’”® 
Louis Bromfield tempers the general 
hyperbole in calling Miss Stein “the 
clearest intelligence I have ever en- 


countered.’ Bromfield also joins in 
a fairly common judgment of Miss 
Stein’s influence on American writ- 
ing: 


. « « It has set aside American writing . . . 
from all others in this century. Today one 
can pick up a book and by the writing of 
the page tell whether it is written by an 
American or an Englishman. It seems to me 
that one powerful influence, emanating from 
27 rue de Fleurus, is largely responsible.* 


Dudley Fitts found her a “con- 
summate artist and profound intelli- 
gence.”* Leo Lerman believed that 

8Sawyer, Gertrude Stein: A Bibliography, New 
York, 1940, p. 30. 

4Bernard Fay, “A Rose Is a Rose,” Saturday Re- 
view of Literature, X, 79 (September 2, 1933). 

5Perry Miller, “Steinese,” New York Times Book 
Review, November 3, 1946, p. 30. 

8Louis Bromfield, “Gertrude Stein, Experimenter 
With Words,” New York Herald Tribune Books, 
September 3, 1933, p. 1. 

TI bid. 

8Dudley Fitts, “Toasted Susie Is My Ice-Cream,” 
New York Times Book Review, November 30, 1947, 
p. 5. 
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Gertrude Stein “practically invented 
today in literature.”® And this pas- 
sage from the same essay gives a good 
example of the style derived from 
her, and of the double-talk and eva- 
sion of a critic’s job of work which 
so often follows Miss Stein: 


But some could see with their ears and smell 
with their eyes and taste with their whole 
selves. And they knew what she was saying 
and that it was important. 

So now she has departed but she is here 
and everyone who writes must be more ex- 
plicit because of her writing both intelligibly 
and unintelligibly.° 


Joseph Alsop was one of the few 
who knew Miss Stein well, but re- 
tained the capacity for objective 
evaluation. To him she was “no out- 
pensioner upon Parnassus; no crank; 
no seeker after personal publicity; 
no fool . . . a remarkably shrewd 
woman, with an intelligence both 
sensitive and tough.’ He then pro- 
ceeds to the wholly tenable position 
that her single really important work 
was Three Lives and that her others 
were marred by her denial of the 
necessity of communication. 

It would be logical to include 
among the adulations of Gertrude 
Stein the famous and often quoted 
appreciation by Sherwood Anderson. 
But it seems so downright cloying 
and unrepresentative of the man 
that we may with a clear conscience 
omit it arbitrarily. 

Miss Stein’s detractors are by and 
large more amusing than her ad- 
mirers, either for the heat generated 
in diatribe, or for the wit and the 
flights of rhetoric and metaphor to 


8leo Lerman, “A Wonc-rchild for 72 Years,” 
Saturday Review of Literature, XXIX, 18 (Novem- 
ber 2, 1946). 

10] bid. 

11Joseph Alsop, “Gertrude Stein on Writing,” New 
York Herald Tribune Books, January 10, 1937, p. 2. 
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which she inspires them. To begin 
again with something close to the 
ultimate, we have Oscar Cargill’s 
opinion that she was “the supreme 
egocentric of the most perfect clique 
of egocentrics.’”* Cargill, however, 
reserved a tremendous respect for 
“Melanctha.” Ben Ray Redman ven- 
tured that “It is probable that no 
one else has ever written so much 
while saying so little.’”"* For meta- 
phor we may cite the New States- 
man’s comparison of Miss Stein to 
“an indefatigable little paddle- 
steamer caught in an ocean of mo- 
lasses.”** For rhetorical heat we have 
Myra Marini’s review of The Geo- 
graphical History of America: 


Are there still people so impressed by the 
oracular—who really are so simpleminded 
that they dare not challenge the unintelli- 
gible? Are there still any to do honor to the 
gibbering ghosts of a dead era?*® 


Sylva Norman, reviewing Miss 
Stein’s book Useful Knowledge, was 
moved to a colder rage: 


If Miss Stein’s useful knowledge points out 
anything, it is that the loafing mind, 
equipped with language, can reach a triumph 
of chaotic imbecility. And for this informa- 
tion 207 pages are too much.'® 


The true hyperbole, the authentic 
folk-note, is this one: 


After a hundred lines of this [Portrait of 
Mabel Dodge] 1 wish to scream, I wish to 
burn the book, I am in agony . . . Some- 
one has applied an egg-beater to my brain.*? 


12Oscar Cargill, “The Decadents,” Intellectual 
America, New York, 1941, p. 283. 

13Ben Ray Redman, “Word-Intoxicated Woman,” 
Saturday Review of Literature, XXXII, 18 (April 2, 
1949). 

14"Useful Knowledge,” 
22 (April 13, 1929). 

15Myra Marini, “Being Dead Is Something,” New 
Republic, LXXXIX, 365 (January 20, 1939). 

16Sylva Norman, “Words and Waste,” Nation and 
Athenaeum, XLV, 52 (April 13, 1929). 

17Flat Prose,” Atlantic Monthly, CXIV, 432 
(September, 1914). 
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Clifton Fadiman also aligns himself 
with the folk-tradition: 


My notion is that Miss Stein has set herself 
to solve, and has succeeded in solving, the 
most difficult problem in prose composition 
—to write something that will not arrest 
the attention in any way, manner, shape, 
or form. If you think this easy, try it. I 
know of no one except Miss Stein who can 
roll out this completely non-resistant prose, 
prose that puts you at once in a condition 
resembling the early stages of grippe—the 
eyes and legs heavy, the top of the skull 
wandering around in an uncertain and in- 
dependent manner, the heart ponderously, 
tiredly beating. Take a sentence at random 
. . . See what I mean? Sleep tight.'® 


Numerous nonsensical compari- 
sons, which succeed in varying de- 
grees in being funny, have been in- 
spired by Miss Stein’s writing. A 
writer in the Atlantic has compared 
her work to the song of a robin, with 
its “nuances of unintelligibility, 
symphonies of monotonous notes, 
bravuras of aimless repetition.” 
Desmond Mac Carthy has collated a 
Stein passage with one from a prac- 
tice manual for typists, finding them 
equally worthless as art.*° Max East- 
man introduces bits from the writ- 
ing of an insane person, taken from 
Kraepelin’s Clinical Psychology.” 
Burton Rascoe devotes all but one 
paragraph of a “review” of Every- 
body’s Autobiography to the pidgin- 
nonsense of an imaginary house- 
boy, one Hashimura Togo.” 

Stuart Pratt Sherman engineered 
an experiment athletic and ingenious 

18Clifton Fadiman, “Getting Gertie’s Ida,” New 
Yorker, XVII, 66 (February 15, 1941). 

19Gertrude Stein and a Robin,” Atlantic Monthly, 
CXXXIII, 427 (March, 1924). 

20Mac Carthy, Criticism, London, 1932, p. 261. 


21Max Eastman, “The Cult of Unintelligibility,” 
The Literary Mind, New York and London, 1935, 
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enough to merit a separate para- 
graph. He wrote down some hun- 
dred words on a sheet of paper, cut 
them apart, separated them into piles 
of parts of speech, shuffled them, and 
then aligned them and _ inserted 
punctuation, coming up, he says, 
with the following: 


Red stupidity; but go slowly. The hope slim. 
Drink gloriously! Dream! Swiftly pretty 
people through daffodils slip in green doubt. 
Grandly fly bitter fish; for hard sunlight 
lazily consumes old books. Up by a sedate 
sweetheart roar darkly loud orchards. Life, 
the purple flame, simply proclaims a poem.”* 


Sherman concludes, 


. my “work” made hers seem gray and 
protoplasmic. 

It is necessary, therefore, to discard the 
theory that her book Geography and Plays 
was written by any kind of mechanical de- 
vice. It seems almost impossible by any un- 
impeded mechanical process to assort words 
in such a fashion that no glimmer of mind 
will flash out from their casual juxtaposi- 
tions. The thing can be done only by un- 
remitting intelligence of the first order.** 


Henry Seidel Canby, in apparent 
ignorance of Miss Stein’s many state- 
ments of purpose, subscribes com- 
pletely to the fiction that she was 
interested primarily in sound, that 
her appeal was to the ear. But in 
spite of the fact that it is imper- 
fectly based, Canby’s general esti- 
mate of Miss Stein is just. He first 
dismisses her in his book American 
Estimates, completely but good 
humoredly: 


The giants are often like that, especially in 
a period of decadence and affectation. Their 
obfuscations and great motions never car- 
ried through touch the imagination of men 
wearied by the shining lucidities of the gods. 
They have attempted new things and the 

23Stuart Pratt Sherman, “A Note on Gertrude 
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wise may learn of them, but for the foolish 
they are illusion, delusion, and confusion. 
When, blundering up the slopes of Olympus, 
they murmur with Miss Stein . .. may 
Lewis Carroll be there on the ramparts, to 
take his vorpal sword in hand and smite the 
frumious Bandersnatches!*5 


Five years later, however, Mr. Canby 
had lost all patience: “This is an in- 
sult to the civilizations that with in- 
credible labor united .. . sound 
and sense.”””* 

Conrad Aiken proved the range 
of his tolerance by describing “‘Me- 
lanctha” and The Autobiography of 
Alice B. Toklas as “perfectly ortho- 
dox”’; but he could not accept The 
Making of Americans. He found it 


. a fantastic kind of disaster . . . Miss 
Stein falls into a tireless and inert repetitive- 
ness which becomes as stupefying as it is un- 
intelligible. The famous “subtlety of 
rhythm” simply is not there: one could bet- 
ter find it in a tom-tom. The phrasing is 
almost completley unsensory, flat and color- 
less.77 


To move upward a degree from 
this comparatively superficial “re- 
view” level of criticism, we find a 
number of critics who have written 
brief but perceptive essays on Miss 
Stein. One should cite particularly 
Kenneth Burke, William Troy, Har- 
vey Eagleson, Max Eastman, and F. 
Cudworth Flint. None of these 
makes the attempt to subsume any 
large portion of her aesthetics or her 
writings, but all have intelligent 
things to say. Eastman*® and Eagle- 


25Henry Seidel Canby, “Style in English,” Ameri- 
can Estimates, New York, 1925, pp. 176-177. 

26Henry Seidel Canby, “Cheating at Solitaire,” 
Saturday Review of Literature, XI, 290 (November 
17, 1934). 

27Conrad Aiken, “We Ask for Bread,” New Re- 
public, XXVIII, 219 (April 4, 1934). 

28Eastman, The Literary Mind, New York and 
London, 1935, pp. 57-66, 
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son” have both called attention 
sharply to her failure of communica- 
tion, indeed the crime for which we 
shall finally have to hang her. 

Mr. Flint arrives at one of the 
profounder truths about Gertrude 
Stein when he points to her “attempt 
to force a temporal art to produce 
effects proper to a spatial art.” It 
is, of course, only in such conceptual 
and comparative terms that she can 
be rightly understood and justly 
evaluated. Mr. Flint’s summary esti- 
mate of Miss Stein also seems criti- 
cally sound. He treats her funda- 
mentally as a phenomenon, one to be 
noticed with interest and then passed 
by: 

One must regard Miss Stein as something of 
a sorceress—a frank sorceress, eminently 
agreeable to expounding, to the profit of her 
audience, the secrets of her sorcery; but in 


the long run a person from whom one must 
escape.*! 


Kenneth Burke has grappled with 
Gertrude Stein on at least four occa- 
sions, and each time he has put his 
mind to work on the problem to a 
degree comparatively rare in Stein 
criticism. Mr. Burke applies himself 
to the text of Miss Stein’s books, re- 
sisting the pulls of the sensationalism 
and personality complications sur- 
rounding her name, and comes up 
with hard-headed and _ genuinely 
critical dicta. Like Mr. Flint, Burke 
notes the vital fact that Miss Stein 
makes radical departures from her 
basic medium; as he puts it, she is 
“violating her genre” by ignoring 
“the inherent property of words: 


29Harvey Eagleson, “Gertrude Stein: Method in 
Madness,” Sewanee Review, XLIV, 164-177 (April, 
1936). 

80F. Cudworth Flint, “Contemporary Criticism,” 
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that quality in the literary man’s 
medium which makes him start out 
with a definiteness that the other arts 
do not possess.”** It is Mr. Burke, 
as we noted earlier in passing, who 
supplies us with the broadly useful 
phrase, “art by subtraction.” He ap- 
plies the phrase aptly to a compari- 
son of lines of Miss Stein and of Mil- 
ton, underlining the poverty inher- 
ent in Miss Stein’s minimizing of 
visible subject matter. Burke, by the 
way, falls into the almost universal 
overestimate of her orientation to 
music. 

Edmund Wilson’s essay on Ger- 
trude Stein in Avxel’s Castle proves 
interesting for a number of reasons. 
It is singular in the first place that 
he finds her respectable company for 
Yeats, Joyce, Eliot, Proust, and Paul 
Valéry, though in so doing he mere- 
ly subscribes to a rating of Miss 
Stein that is fairly common. In fair- 
ness it should be noted that Wilson 
ends by believing her distinctly in- 
ferior to these men as an artist, more 
like them in kind than in quality. 
He includes her as being, like the 
others, one whose work has been 
“Jargely a continuance or extension 
of Symbolism.”** But Gertrude Stein 
is like these writers neither in kind 
nor in quality; and to see her as one 
who has practiced an art that aimed 
in any way “to approximate the in- 
definiteness of music,’** to evoke by 
suggestion, is a mistaken view. Thus 
Wilson’s treatment is interesting in 
the second place as a case history of 
unconscious error, of the ease with 
which Miss Stein’s intentions can be 

32Burke, “Engineering With Words,” Dial, LXXIV 
(April, 1923), p. 410. 
33Edmund Wilson, “Gertrude Stein,” Axel’s Castle, 
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misunderstood, even by a good critic. 
Finally, Wilson’s essay reproduces a 
very typical pattern-reaction to 
Gertrude Stein, the one that begins 
in enchantment and ends in com- 
plete disenchantment, doubling back 
then to the consolation of the quality 
of her mind and personality, if not 
of her art. 

In point of fact, Wilson’s ad- 
miration is confined to Three Lives. 
He grows progressively more un- 
comfortable with her later works, so 
very uncomfortable that he seems 
almost to repent the whole project, 
and more than half the essay relates 
only tangentially to Miss Stein. Spe- 
cific treatment of her merges into an 
examination of the general theory of 
nonsense-language, and finally into 
a note on Dadaism. 

But of Three Lives he is enor- 
mously appreciative. He feels that 
there she has “caught the very 
rhythms and accents of the minds 
of her heroines,” and that ‘‘Me- 
lanctha” is “‘one of the best attempts 
of a white American novelist to un- 
derstand the mind of the modern 
Americanized negro.”* He feels in 
Gertrude Stein a “masterly grasp of 
the organisms, contradictory and in- 
dissouble, which human personalities 
are.’’*® Wilson sees, as no one else has 
seen, that the controlling discipline 
of Three Lives was the conception of 
character on the basis of its division 
into fundamental personality types. 
He thereby clears the way for us to 
see that the central intention of that 
book was the same as that of The 
Making of Americans, that the sec- 
ond book was merely the first, writ 
enormously large and abstract. 


85] bid., pp. 237-238. 
36] bid., p. 238. 
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When he comes to The Making of 
Americans, Mr. Wilson makes the 
extraordinary confession that he has 
not read all the book. Indeed he 
wonders whether it is possible to do 
so. He is to be forgiven this failure. 
The complete Making of Americans 
is, one must be convinced, unread- 
able for a normal mind. The writer 
has read every word of the shortened 
version, but is not proud of the ac- 
complishment, and it is doubtful if a 
score of people could be found who 
have done even that. Wilson’s final 
disillusionment is well begun here: 


. already some ruminative self-hypnosis, 
some progressive slowing up of the mind, 
has begun to show itself in Miss Stein’s work 
as a fatty degeneration of her imagination 
and style.37 


But Miss Stein’s mind was not in 
fact slowing up; it was merely find- 
ing its true bent. Her mind never 
really slowed up; it merely became 
progressively more complex and 
idiosyncratic, until at last there was 
no single mind, let alone group of 
minds, to which it could communi- 
cate effectively. 

Mr. Wilsons’ prime misreading of 
Gertrude Stein’s literary aim is con- 
tained in his judgment of the lan- 
guage of her later work: 


She has outdistanced any of the Symbolists 
in using words for pure purposes of sug- 
gestion—she has gone so far that she no 
longer even suggests.*® 


However, Miss Stein was never con- 
cerned with infusing her words with 
suggestion. She was “possessed with 
the intellectual passion for exacti- 
tude in description.’ She considered 


37] bid., p. 239. 

88] bid., p. 243. 

39Stein, The Autobiography of Alice B. Toklas, 
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her language rigidly denotative. She 
worked not for the proliferation of 
association of the Symbolists, but for 
“the destruction of associational 
emotion in poetry and prose.’*” By 
her own very private definition, she 
was far closer in aim to the Nat- 
uralists against whom the Symbolists 
revolted than to the Symbolists 
themselves. Mr. Wilson, though per- 
fectly sound in his judgment of the 
worth of her works as art, seems to 
have been almost completely mis- 
taken in his reading of their xsthetic 
direction. We are justified in going 
into the matter at this length be- 
cause it is possible to be instructed 
by his error. 

His ultimate estimate of Gertrude 
Stein’s role in twentieth century 
writing should be quoted in full be- 
cause of its clarity, because of its in- 
dication of his own final position, 
and because of the fact that it re- 
produces exactly the characteristic 
summary opinion of the balanced 
critics of her work: 


Most of us balk at her soporific rigmaroles, 
her echolaliac incantations, her half-witted- 
sounding catalogues of numbers; most of us 
read her less and less. Yet, remembering es- 
pecially her early work, we are still aware of 
her presence in the background of contem- 
porary literature—and we picture her as the 
great pyramidal Buddha of Jo Davidson’s 
statue of her, eternally and placidly rumi- 
nating the gradual developments of the pro- 
cesses of being, registering the vibrations of 
a psychological country like some august 
human seismograph whose charts we haven’t 
the training to read. And whenever we pick 
up her writings, however unintelligible we 
may find them, we are aware of a literary 
personality of unmistakable originality and 
distinction.*4 


Thornton Wilder’s introduction 


40] bid. 
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to Four In America, by all odds the 
most illuminating approach to Miss 
Stein that has yet been written, is to 
be commended to anyone seriously 
interested in this difficult woman. 
Mr. Wilder, like Edmund Wilson, is 
a highly civilized man, and he writes 
with the added advantage of a long 
and intimate friendship with Miss 
Stein. As exegesis, it is difficult to see 
how Mr. Wilder’s twenty-two-page 
essay could be improved. As round- 
ed criticism, on the other hand, the 
essay has a fairly serious limitation; 
it is fundamentally apologia and ap- 
preciation. Mr. Wilder sees the whole 
truth about Gertrude Stein, or as 
much of it as anybody will ever see, 
but his deep feeling for Miss Stein 
as a person leads him, one feels, to 
underestimate the limitations of her 
art; and in his admirations, he occa- 
sionally mistakes the intention for 
the achievement. 

In addition to helping greatly to 
clarify Gertrude Stein’s aims and 
practices, the essay also proves in- 
valuable as the record of the reaction 
of a sensitive and sympathetic mind 
to Miss Stein the person. Wilder’s 
pages are stippled with moving and 
enlightening pictures of Miss Stein’s 
gestures, her voice, her laughter, her 
humor, tolerance, force, insight. No 
matter what one’s prejudices, one 
can hardly leave the essay without 
feeling that Miss Stein was in many 
ways a very great lady and that she 
was engaged with enormous intelli- 
gence and some humility upon a life- 
work of originality and human im- 
portance. 

We have said that Thornton Wil- 
der sees the truth about Gertrude 
Stein; he sees, in fact, what seem to 
be the two basic truths: that she is 
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first of all a philosopher and zsthe- 
tician; that as an artist she has ex- 
treme limitations. He gives us this 
opinion: 

I think it can be said that the fundamental 
occupation of Miss Stein’s life was not the 
work of art but the shaping of a theory of 


knowledge, a theory of time, and a theory 
of the passions.** 


At another point he sees in her “a 
passion to reduce the multitudinous 
occasions of the daily life to psycho- 
logical and philosophical laws.’’** On 
the score of her limitations as an 
artist, he deals only with the com- 
munication problem, central though 
it is: 

She pursued her aims . . . with such con- 
viction and intensity that occasionally she 


forgot that the results could be difficult to 
others.** 

To her their meaning [of her private locu- 
tions] is “self-evident”; she forgets that 
we have not participated in the systematic 
meditation that was her life.*® 


But Mr. Wilder is surely too mild 
here. The thing he is willing to 
minimize as “forgetting” is not real- 
ly a forgivable trait in an artist. A 
good writer has the right to be occa- 
sionally or even frequently unintelli- 
gible, and to demand that we grow 
to apprehend him. Who has not been 
often bewildered with Shakespeare, 
Donne, Blake, Yeats, Joyce, Eliot? 
But Gertrude Stein’s case is not 
theirs. The question is one both of 
degree and of necessity. She be- 
wilders us in most of her serious 
writing, even after hard and sympa- 
thetic reading. The productive idio- 
syncrasy of the great minds is a fine 

42Wilder, Introduction to Four In America, New 
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thing; it forces us to gain stature if 
we are to close the gap between them 
and us; it is illumination the more 
powerful for being delayed. With 
Miss Stein too often the illumination 
never comes; or if we do finally 
labor into the light we find it feeble; 
we find the obscurity to have been 
merely perverse, practiced for her 
benefit—not ours. 

The general excellence of Mr. 
Wilder’s essay forms, in fact, a pain- 
ful and instructive contrast to the 
text of the book that it prefaces. 
It is sad that Miss Stein could not 
have reconciled herself to the only 
language in which she can speak to 
us, sad indeed that a long lifetime 
devoted to “knowledge, time and the 
passions” should have been so large- 
ly wasted. It seems ironically true 
that the writing in this life devoted 
to writing has little value. The only 
people to whom she left a real legacy 
were those who knew her in person, 
those who 


came up to Paris “to see the Eiffel Tower and 
Gertrude Stein.” They called and found 
bent upon them those gay and challenging 
eyes and that attention that asked nothing 
less of them than their genius.*® 


We can say of the body of criti- 
cism devoted to Gertrude Stein that 
it is a very curious one—with some 
few exceptions, not particularly in- 
teresting. It is startlingly small, very 
generally mistaken, undernourished 
in fact, usually unbalanced in illogi- 
cal admiration or in illogical peevish- 
ness, characteristically low in specific 
gravity. 

What would Miss Stein say about 
all this? “No artist needs criticism, 
he only needs appreciation. If he 
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needs criticism he is no artist.”*" 
Real art, that is, such as she believed 
hers to be, is by definition good and 
requires only admiration. in point of 
fact, Miss Stein behaved on the score 
of criticism just as we would expect 


47Stein, The Autobiography of Alice B. Toklas, 
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anyone to behave. She craved critical 
recognition, preferred that it be “‘ap- 
preciation,” but accepted any notice 
with forlorn pleasure. “They do 
quote me,” she says. “That proves 
my sentences get under their skins.” 
What she really wanted, ironically 
enough, was readers. 


You Move in the Shattered Light 


JaMEs Hai 


Out of the simple hurdling light and depth 
Yielding no sun to this neighborly headstrong year, 
Breasting this native and bursting weather’s cold, 
You swim a maze in the aged shark of the deep. 


Entering this cave, did you wait in haste, 
Loitering on this path, dropping on this bench, 
Wishful beneath the wakeful and hurtful sun, sad 


Now in the green long wash of your youth? 


Beneath this staggering elm, gelded in the day’s going, 

Even to sit by trees that plant and replant themselves, 

You wheel your wrongs under branches, swaying to the sound 
Of your starved grief, and nothing at your grizzling elbow. 


Thus in the light at the window of another land 

Here where you shall come but cannot go 

Else by a path too dark for the knowledge of fruit, 

Near enough for hair on your arms to wilt at its breath, 


You move in the shattered light by the gathering rooms, 

As the quicksand devours its shade, darkens of its own will, 
Reddens by its own lamps, touches with its caught and clinging 
Ends the last threads of your will, the final flowers. 


The Utilitarian Poetics: John Stuart Mill 


ROBERT PREYER 


January and November, 1833, 

appeared two articles by John 
Stuart Mill entitled “What Is 
Poetry?” and “Two Kinds of Poe- 
try.” These two essays were later 
combined and published in the Dis- 
sertations and Discussions under the 
new title, “Thoughts on Poetry and 
Its Varieties.” We have here the 
reasoned convictions of Mill on the 
nature of poetry and on the psy- 
chology of the poet: convictions 
which had been forming in his mind 
since the dreary winter of 1826-7 
which has been described in the by 
now classical fifth chapter of the 
Autobiography. It may be well to 


I: the Monthly Repository of 


begin with a brief summary of Mill’s 
experience at that time; for Mill’s 
essays, though cast in his usual clear 
and systematic form, spring from a 
consciousness of emotional strangu- 
lation and of his pathetic need for 
release. 


It was in the autumn of 1826. I was in a 
dull state of nerves such as everybody is 
occasionally liable to; unsusceptible to enjoy- 
ment or pleasurable excitement, one of those 
moods when what is pleasure at other times, 
becomes insipid or indifferent; the state, I 
should think, in which converts to Meth- 
odism usually are, when smitten by their 
first “conviction of sin.” In this frame of 
mind it occurred to me to put the question 
directly to myself: 

“Suppose that all your objects in life were 
realized; that all the changes in institutions 
and opinions which you were looking for- 
ward to, could be completely effected at that 
very instant: would this be a great joy or 
happiness to you?” And an irrepressible self- 
consciousness distinctly answered, ““No!” At 


this my heart sank within me: the whole 
foundation on which my life was constructed 
fell down. The end had ceased to charm, and 
how could there ever again be any interest 
in the means? I seemed to have nothing left 
to live for.? 


Mill’s plight was perhaps not an 
uncommon one. His closest friend, 
William Eyton Tooke, son of a po- 
litical economist and companion in 
Mill’s Utilitarian Society, had taken 
his own life. It seems evident, too, 
that his crisis was aggravated by 
overwork, for in 1825 he had under- 
taken the well nigh impossible task 
of collating Bentham’s manuscripts 
on judicial evidence which ‘had just 
been returned by M. Dumont. 

Mill’s quiet modesty and moderate 
tone do not conceal the difficulties of 
his task. Three times, he writes in the 
Autobiography, Bentham had begun 
his treatise, 


each time in a different manner, and each 
time without reference to the preceding; two 
of the three times he had gone over nearly 
the whole subject. These three masses of 
manuscript it was my business to condense 
into a single treatise; adapting the one last 
written as the groundwork, and incorporat- 
ing with it as much of the two others as it 
had not completely superseded. I had also to 
unroll Bentham’s involved and parenthetical 
sentences. It was further Mr. Bentham’s 
particular desire that I should, from myself, 
endeavour to supply any lacunae which he 
had left; and at his insistence I read, for this 
purpose, the most authoritative treatises on 
the English Law of Evidence . . .? 


The five large volumes of the 


1]. S. Mill, Autobiography of John Stuart Mill, New 
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Rationale of Judicial Evidence were 
published in 1827. Within the space 
of little more than a year Mill was 
able to accomplish a task which 
would take an ordinary editor years 
to complete. It was no wonder that 
he found himself ‘in a dull state of 
nerves” in the autumn of 1826. And 
the analysis which he gives of his 
state of mind at this time is under- 
standable. His education had led him 
to believe that “‘all mental and moral 
feelings and qualities” were the re- 
sults of association: we loved or 
hated a course of action or contem- 
plation in so far as it was associated 
with pleasant or painful conse- 
quences. He was convinced, with his 
father, that the aim of education was 
to develop “‘associations of pleasure 
with all things beneficial to the great 
whole, and of pain with all things 
hurtful to it.”* This doctrine, as he 
said, “appeared inexpungable,” but 
it simply was irrelevant to his prob- 
lem which was the exhaustion of all 
feelings no matter what their asso- 
Ciations: 


I was... left stranded at the commence- 
ment of my voyage, with a well-equipped 
ship and a rudder, but no sail; without any 
real desire for the ends which I had been so 
carefully fiitted out to work for; no delight 
in virtue, or the general good, but also just 
as little in anything else.* 


The stages in his recovery, as Mill 
records them, represent the gradual 
return from this emotional torpor. 
The reading of a pathetic passage in 
Marmontel’s Memoirs moved him to 
tears and he knew then that he was 
no longer hopeless: “I had still, it 
seemed, some of the material out of 
which all worth of character, and 


3Ibid., p. 96. 
4ibid., pp. 97-8. 
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all capacity for happiness, are made.” 

What had gone wrong? Mill in his 
usual way analyzed the situation. 
Too great an emphasis on logic tend- 
ed to wear away the feelings; at all 
cost he must cultivate them since 
they were the ground base of all 
existence. 


I, for the first time, gave its proper place, 
among the prime necessities of human well 
being, to the internal culture of the indi- 
vidual. I ceased to attach almost exclusive 
importance to the ordering of outward cir- 
cumstances, and the training of the human 
being for speculation and for action. I had 
now learnt by experience that the passive 
susceptibilities needed to be cultivated . . 5 


This passage is crucial for the un- 
derstanding of Mill’s notion of art: 
for it was through music and poetry 
especially that he found “. . . the 
very culture of the feelings, which 
[he] was in quest of.’”® 

Two distinctions in the passage 
quoted above must be noticed. Mill 
is at pains to point out the utilitar- 
ian basis for his discovery of the need 
for self-culture. “I had now learnt 
by experience that the passive sus- 
ceptibilities needed to be cultivated.” 
Secondly, Mill tells us in very defi- 
nite terms that the internal culture 
which experience places among the 
prime necessities of human well be- 
ing is “passive.” It is discriminated 
not only from the faculties that 
minister to practical action but also 
from the faculties of the human 
mind which are useful for specula- 
tion. In other words, Mill is simply 
saying that floating emotions, un- 
attached to any object external or 
internal, need to be cultivated; and 
it was at this point that he began to 


5]bid., pp. 100-101. 
SIbid., p. 104. 
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find meaning in what he “had read or 
heard about the importance of po- 
etry and art as instruments of hu- 
man culture.” Art was the bearer 
of emotion; its purpose an educa- 
tional one: it was the device par ex- 
cellence through which the passive 
susceptibilities could be cultivated. 


II 

This notion of art is clearly ex- 
pressed in the two essays written for 
the Monthly Repository in 1833. 
The first essay is an effort to estab- 
lish a utilitarian poetic. The ground 
is immediately cleared: poetry is not 
to be confused with meter; it can 
exist in prose as well as in verse and 
“does not even require the instru- 
ment of words”: that is, it can speak 
through the audible symbols of 
music and the visible ones of sculp- 
ture, painting and architecture. Mill 
comments approvingly upon Words- 
worth’s dichotomy between poetry 
and science, adding that 


The object of poetry is confessedly to act 
upon the emotions . . . [science or matter 
of fact] addresses itself to the belief, 
[poetry] to the feelings. The one does its 
work by convincing or persuading, the other 
by moving. The one acts by presenting a 
proposition to the understanding, the other 
by offering interesting objects of contempla- 
tion to the sensibilities.® 


One might stop here and ask how 
poetry is to move if it does not con- 
vince or persuade; but Mill has got- 
ten around this difficulty by split- 
ting consciousness into the “under- 
standing” and the “sensibilities.” 
Poetry is simply not concerned with 
propositions (i.e., statements that 
can be proved by logic) ; it is alto- 

TIbid., p. 111. 


8J. S. Mill, Dissertations and Discussions, Vol. 1. 
London, J. W. Parker and Son, MDCCCLIX, pp. 64-5, 
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gether non-intellectual. 

It is important to see what Mill’s 
theory has in common with other 
romantic concepts of epistemology. 
In order to explain the effect of art, 
Mill is forced to create a separate 
faculty which comprehends it, a 
faculty distinct from the under- 
standing. This is also true of Cole- 
ridge and Newman who speak re- 
spectively of the “Reason” or the 
“Tllative Sense” as distinct from the 
understanding. This second faculty 
—no matter what its name—“sensi- 
bilities,” “‘illative sense,” or “Reason” 
—is required by all these writers to 
explain the appeal and the meaning 
of art. But here the similarity ends. 
Coleridge or Newman believe that 
this second faculty of the mind is 
man’s peculiar endowment. It is 
Reason or the Illative Sense alone 
that make possible the life of art and 
the life of morality (considered as 
transcending prudence and turning 
into religion) . ““The understanding,” 
Coleridge writes, “concerns itself ex- 
clusively with the quantities, quali- 
ties, and relations of particulars in 
time and space .. . It has no ap- 
propriate object but the material 
world in relation to our worldly in- 
terests.” To this both Mill and New- 
man would certainly agree. Agreed 
upon the role of the understanding, 
they differ radically as to the nature 
of those factors in human experi- 
ence which do not, in Mill’s phrase, 
“present a proposition to the under- 
standing.” Newman and Coleridge 
assert that this non-logical aspect of 
experience can be known and that 
man has been provided with a facul- 
ty which intuits this experience; Mill 
insists, with equal dogmatism, that 
this unknown is radically inexplic- 
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able, that man &Anows only that 
which can be comprehended by the 
understanding. He admits we can 
be excited in ways which are in- 
comprehensible to the understand- 
ing. What constitutes these states of 
excitement? Mill only replies— 
doggedly—that there is no experi- 
ence either internal or external that 
is not constituted of the association 
of sense impressions by the under- 
standing. How, then, can he assign 
value to poetry if it appeals to a 
faculty (the feelings) which is in- 
capable of giving it any meaningful 
content whatsoever? Mill obviously 
is in great difficulties at this point 
and his attempt to explain why non- 
sense is significant leads him to a 
characteristic bit of logical maneu- 
vering. 


III 
The object of the poet, he had said 
at the beginning of the essay, was to 
act upon the emotions. But he recog- 
nized of course that this was very far 
from a definition: 


To bring thoughts or images before the 
mind for the purpose of acting upon the 
emotions, does not belong to poetry alone. 
It is equally the province (for example) of 
the novelist . . . But there is a radical dis- 
tinction between the interest felt in a story 
as such, and the interest excited by poetry; 
for the one is derived from incident, the 
other from the representation of feeling.® 


We may grant (with Mill) that 
there is an interest in a story as such 
—and we may also grant that poetry 
is Our most precise means for repre- 
senting feelings. But these feelings 
come into being only when one 
speaks of a world of objects, events 
and people. It would seem, then, that 


®Disserations and Discussions, p. 65. 
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poetry and prose are not so very 
far apart after all. 

But we should not be too con- 
cerned to pick holes in Mill’s logic. 
He is straining logic to arrive at a 
particular and desired goal. The con- 
sideration of facts—that is, external 
incidents—is the occupation of the 
novelist; whereas the poet charac- 
teristically functions to illuminate 
“internal feelings.” It is the truth of 
these internal feelings that we get 
in poetry; while fiction can only 
provide “truth to external appear- 
ance”; that is, verisimilitude: 

Poetry, when it is really such, is truth; and 
fiction also if it is good for anything, is 
truth . . . [my italics] 

The two kinds of knowledge are different, 
and come by different ways . . . What 
[poets] know has come by observation of 
themselves . . . other knowledge of mankind 
is not indispensable to them as poets: but 
to the novelist such knowledge is all in all; 
he has to describe outward things, not the 


inward man; actions and events, not 
feelings . . .2°. 


This rather startling simplification 
places Mill in a curious relation to 
the spirit of his age: an age which 
read novels avidly for ‘“informa- 
tion.” Rightly, Mill recognized that 
this penchant was leading to a dan- 
gerous apathy towards the more dif- 
ficult and systematic sciences of 
knowledge: standards would be de- 
based if information replaced com- 
prehension. Accordingly, he reserves 
his supreme contempt for novel 
readers: 


The most idle and frivolous persons take a 
natural delight in fictitious narrative; the 
excitement it affords is of the kind which 
comes from without. But poetry, which is 
the delineation of the deeper and more secret 
workings of human emotion, is interesting 

10]bid., pp. 67-8. 
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only to those to whom it recalls what they 
have felt, or whose imagination it stirs up to 
conceive what they could feel, or what they 
might be able to feel, had their outward 
circumstances been different.’ 


It seems clear, then, that Mill is 
concerned to preserve the value of 
“systematic” arts and sciences— 
those which give truth and not in- 
formation. On the one hand are the 
disciplines that minister to intellec- 
tation—the physical sciences, logic, 
political economy, etc.; on the other, 
the discipline that ministers to the 
feelings—poetry. Mill’s liberalization 
of utilitarian precepts consists in the 
stress he puts upon the dual nature 
of man—as a thinking and feeling 
mechanism—and the fact that he as- 
signs to the arts—or rather the 
poetry of arts—the function of min- 
istering to half of our nature. In the 
interest of this assertion he readily 
sacrifices all those aspects of art— 
for example, the novel—which ap- 
peal in part to man’s intellectual na- 
ture: this territory is more compre- 
hensively covered, Mill feels, by his 
own favorite disciplines. Before one 
snickers at this notion it might be 
recalled that Carlyle gave up the 
writing of fiction for just these 
reasons. 


IV 

It is clear that Mill meant by 
poetry what we should call lyric (or 
Wordsworth, more exactly, an effu- 
sion). It is amusing to watch how 
skillfully he evades or deflects the 
difficulties that lie in his way. For 
example, there is the problem of the 
drama which Coleridge had been 
exalting to the skies for a number 


of years. How can the unity of a 
11] bid., p. 67. 
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Shakespearian play be split apart to 
conform to Mill’s iron dichotomy of 
intellect and feeling? Mill sidesteps 
the issue by pointing out that it is 
true enough that Shakespeare did 
combine narrative and poetry but 
the connoisseur, of course, ignores 
the narrative: “to the many he is 
great as a story-teller; to the few as 
a poet.”””* This speaks worlds for the 
state of the theatre in 1830; and it 
also demonstrates how right was the 
instinct of Coleridge (and Keats) to 
create a revived interest in Eliza- 
bethan drama. Without the know- 
ledge of the existence of organic art 
forms it would be impossible to 
argue with dualists as formidable as 
Mill. It is no wonder that Coleridge 
illustrated his sense of the religious 
unity by an analogy to Shakespeare: 
a unified art form implied to him a 
religious vision of life itself; we are 
only beginning to see the profundity 
of this notion. 


Vv 

Poetry, then, was to be the ex- 
pression of internal feelings. But 
there is one further point to be made 
and Mill does this by comparing 
poetry to eloquence. Both eloquence 
and poetry are concerned with the 
expression of feeling; in what does 
the difference consist? In presenta- 
tion, Mill replies. Eloquence supposes 
an audience whereas poetry is “‘over- 


heard.” 


The peculiarity of poetry appears to us to 
lie in the poet’s utter unconsciousness of a 
listener. 

All poetry is of the nature of soliloquy. 

Poetry is the natural fruit of solitude and 
meditation; eloquence of intercourse with 
the world.% 

12]bid., p. 68. 

18] bid., pp. 71-2. 
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These remarks are touching ex- 
pressions of that profound melan- 
cholia and sensitivity which led Mill 
later in life to exile himself from his 
old associates and retire into seclu- 
sion with Mrs. Taylor. They explain 
why Mill was so concerned to place 
poetry firmly within the calculus of 
pleasures and pains, to provide it 
with intellectual pretensions. His 
nature reacted strongly to this par- 
ticular kind of emotional stimulant. 
In saying this we are pointing to the 
split, occasioned by his education, 
which made it nearly impossible for 
Mill to operate as an integrated per- 
son. His life is a perpetual alterna- 
tion between logic and feeling: 
though the floodgates of feeling are 
only opened to our gaze when he 
speaks of Mrs. Taylor or discusses 
the music of Mrs. Flower, or writes 
on poetry. Then indeed the torrent 
of his intense and subjective emotion 
flows; but it cannot be directed to 
any of the objects of his intellectual 
endeavors. Perhaps it was for this 
reason that he was so moved by Ten- 
nyson’s Lady of Shalott; she, too, 
lived a split existence—and it was 
death to link the two modes of her 
being. 

The intense subjectivity of this 
view of poetry links Mill (and with 
him, the Utilitarian spirit) to the 
sort of poetry that reached its du- 
bious perfection in the verse of the 
pre-Raphaelites. He applauds as the 
highest poetry those lines which most 
resemble soliloquy and are the over- 
heard pouring out of emotion. As 
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James Martineau observed, Mill de- 
sired the poet to be all loneliness and 
intensity, “a kind of spiritual fire- 
works going off by itself in infinite 
night.” 

Unhappily, this was the only con- 
clusion that he could reach. We tend 
to forget that for a genuine doctri- 
naire, ideas may have tragic conse- 
quences. Here, then, is such a case. 
Mill’s whole intellective position de- 
pended from the notion that mind 
is passive and can only contemplate 
that which it has experienced. And 
what experience? He tells us clearly 
in the essay on Coleridge: 


Sensation, and the mind’s consciousness of 
its own acts, are not only the exclusive 
sources, but the sole materials of our knowl- 
edge .. . The nature and laws of things in 
themselves, and the hidden causes of the 
phenomena which are the objects of experi- 
ence, appear to us radically inaccessible to 
the human faculties. We see no grounds for 
believing that anything can be the object of 
our knowledge except our experience.'® 


Knowledge, then, is of external 
reality: we know only that which 
can be perceived by the senses. But 
feelings are internal; all we know or 
can know is that they exist and must 
be nourished in some fashion or 
other. Also, these feelings are not 
about objects; for man can only ex- 
perience externals. The division is 
absolute: and all possibility of mean- 
ingful relation is choked off. 


14James Martineau, Essays, Philosophical and The- 
ological, Vol. 1. New York, Henry Holt & Co., 1874, 


15]. §. Mill, Dissertations and Discussions, p. 409. 


Henry James and the Garden of Death 
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of Henry James,” Mr. William 
Troy has pointed out the amaz- 
ing frequency of the garden as a 
symbol in the work of Henry James. 
It is suggested that, as in a crucial 
scene with Isabel Archer, in The 
Portrait of a Lady, the garden-sym- 
bol may possess the ambiguity of 
both fulfillment and denial; and 
that, in the malignancy of The Turn 
of the Screw, or the murder of The 
Other House, the garden becomes 
the symbol for evil. Whatever it may 
mean, it occurs so often that one 
must regard it as a constant symbol. 
Mr. Troy especially associates the 
symbol with the quality of James’ 
“religion.” Though James was in no 
sense a Biblical scholar, he was an 
inheritor of Christian culture; thus, 
it seems highly credible that the gar- 
den symbol may be “thickened” by 
associations with Biblical mythology, 
especially with the original garden 
where occurred the first distinction 
between Good and Evil. Also, as we 
shall see later, it bears an equally 
obvious New Testament association. 
Speaking generally, as James con- 
tinues to garden-set his scenes for 
significant recognitions, actions, and 
renunciations, the garden becomes 
weighted, psychologically and emo- 
tionally, taking on the situational 
tones and colors of the characters 
who feel, think, speak, and act in it. 
I should like to suggest it here as a 
metaphorical usage which assumes, 
in addition to the mythic and psy- 
chological, both an ethical and a 


I: a perceptive essay, “The Altar 


semantic significance. 

Stephen Spender has said, with re- 
gard to James’ imagery, that he 
moved from realistic observation to 
free invention, and that his later 
symbolism arises out of his early ob- 
servations—out of his travels, his 
contacts with old families, tradi- 
tions, architecture, art. It is a simple 
fact that much of James’ life, both 
continental and English—the life 
which furnished so many of his 
“données” —was associated with so- 
cial occasions, such as dinners and 
country week-ends, where gardens 
naturally figured as settings or ad- 
juncts. This may account for an 
early and quite natural use of the 
garden as an appropriate meeting- 
place, or as the locale for the crucial 
and dramatic scene. In any event, 
one can assume nothing else in the 
case of a craftsman as scrupulous as 
James than that the garden’s con- 
sistent recurrence must have figured 
it for him as an especially suggestive 
setting for important dialogues, for 
introspection, or for distinguished 
manifestations. 

Its symbolic value is, however, 
metaphysical as well as physical; and 
we may approach that value partly 
via the semantics of the word gar- 
den itself. By basic definition, a gar- 
den is an enclosure devoted to the 
cultivation of useful plants—flow- 
ers, vegetables, or herbs. It is then a 
deliberate ordering with regard both 
to what is to grow there, and—as in 
the English and French garden, with 
its sand, grass, statues, and hedges— 
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with regard to the formal pattern of 
appearance. Its implicit order thus 
becomes an order of value, as the 
eighteenth century saw when it 
made of the formal garden an art 
form. So the garden combines the 
essences of both the “natural” and 
the “artificial,” if we use artificial 
to mean the timeless, metaphysical 
art of the golden birds, in “Sailing 
to Byzantium.” In the garden we 
find a combination of the elements 
of Nature and Culture. 

It is the special province of man 
and his talent to create culture out 
of nature, thus himself becoming 
the apex of a cosmic triangle. By 
the imposition of form and ritual 
upon the raw elements of experience 
man dignifies them and, often, gives 
them permanence. So we elevate, 
through the marriage ritual, the raw 
and tragic aspects of mere sex. So 
the lover, if he be also a poet, trans- 
lates physical desire into the ritualis- 
tic cadences of the love-lyric. And 
so, as John Crowe Ransom has point- 
ed out, even death becomes more 
bearable for man by the setting-up 
of religious and social rituals. 

We have said that a garden is an 
act of cultivation. Both “culture” 
and “cultivation” originate from 
colere, to till or cultivate. In the hu- 
man being, the act of spiritual and 
intellectual cultivation creates that 
state of enlightenment and refine- 
ment of taste which we know as cul- 
ture. 

Now the individual, like an un- 
disciplined garden (a logical contra- 
diction) may “run wild.” He may 
be merely an unordered composite of 
urges, emotions, disintegrated ac- 
tions. He may react to stimuli mere- 


ly in terms of “instinctive” responses. 
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He may be literally a “natural” 
man. But the higher his state of cul- 
tivation, of self-knowledge, the more 
he will restrain his natural impulses, 
acting, not according to basic emo- 
tions, but according to reason; in 
harmony, then, with recognitions 
which center, not primarily around 
himself, but in a larger order in 
which he knows himself a social crea- 
ture. Thus, increasingly, he may be 
termed a “cultured” person. 

This is not to imply that the cul- 
tured man is artificial in the pejor- 
ative sense; but rather that, as James 
held, the greatest of all arts is life, 
itself; that, in this sense, art is a 
perfection of forms erected upon 
the substratum of existence; and 
that, finally, it is the forms which 
give contour, emphasis, point, and 
meaning to life. “Forms,” says 
Fanny Assingham in The Golden 
Bowl, ‘“‘are two-thirds of life.” Con- 
versely, without forms, the heart of 
man in its instinctive and unculti- 
vated state is a jungle of darkness and 
confusion. ‘“Everything’s terrible— 
cara—in the heart of man,” says the 
Prince to Maggie. 

The significant James character is 
significant exactly to the degree that 
he intuits cultural forms of experi- 
ence and thus possesses “‘moral taste.” 
Among such intuitions and forms 
are devotions to basic loyalties, to 
ultimate truths, as they define them- 
selves in the course of honest efforts 
at analysis. This is the Jamesian 
“awareness.” (‘“Try,” says James, 
“to be one of the people upon whom 
nothing is lost.”) Awareness is com- 
pounded of both self-knowledge, 
based on constant, scrupulous self- 
examination, and knowledge of oth- 
ers, based on sensitive perceptions of 
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nature and circumstance. It origi- 
nates in sensibility, and culminates 
in perceptions of quality and value. 
Such an individual is himself an ob- 
ject of art. He is ethical because he 
is intelligent; and he is intelligent 
partly because he is ethical. “‘Stupid- 
ity, pushed to a certain point is, you 
know, immorality. Just so, what is 
morality but high intelligence?” 
says Mrs. Assingham again. 

Thus, in his refinement of percep- 
tion, the important James character 
is able to make, indeed he is often 
compelled to make, decisions upon 
grounds which are, sometimes, not 
even discernible to sensibilities more 
gross. And, paradoxically, by thus 
often denying his natural propensi- 
ties, his self-love, he asserts most 
truly the human being’s noblest 
capacities for value. He disdains the 
obvious, instinctive course of action; 
so, by acting upon his material, life, 
exactly as does the discriminating 
artist, he arrives by xsthetic processes 
at a degree of perception second only 
to that of the saint, who arrives by 
religious means. 

Now both the saint and the zsthe- 
tician, by deliberate rejection of the 
grosser elements in human experi- 
ence, “live” and “‘die,” metaphorical- 
ly speaking. He that loseth his life 
shall find it. For James, the familiar 
dichotomy between the natural man 
and the cultivated man, between the 
flesh and the spirit, still persists; 
though James states the problem a 
bit differently from the theologian. 
But the end-result is similar: Repeat- 
edly, the climactic Jamesian renun- 
ciation scene is that which defines 
the individual’s quality of conscious- 
ness most sharply, that which states 
his ethical awareness and social sense. 
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Such is the typical garden-scene. 

It would be mere statistics-com- 
piling to enumerate even a partial 
list of such instances. I shall focus 
here upon several characteristic gar- 
den situations, attempting thus to 
suggest the relationship which ap- 
pears to exist between the symbol, 
the thing, and the perhaps para- 
mount Jamesian theme. 

The symbol and its ambiguity are 
set as early and as conspicuously as 
1873, in Madame de Mauves. The 
garden of Madame de Mauves is “an 
excessively artificial garden,” whose 
narrow paths and _ thin-spouting 
fountain suggest an old family whose 
blood has been kept too “pure” for 
vitality. Indeed, it suggests the char- 
acter of Madame de Mauves herself 
—her “invulnerable constancy”— 
which is really an emotional and 
spiritual frigidity; for it compels 
her to send away her passionate 
young admirer, Longman. Thus, the 
garden appears here as a symbol of 
the deliberate bending of nature to 
culture, of the bending of the indi- 
vidual to the restricting, formal pat- 
tern, until the artifice, through be- 
ing lived within too entirely, be- 
comes the ironic and empty “real.” 
For ultimately Madame de Mauves 
is “the charming little woman who 
killed her husband,” having refused 
him her forgiveness for his marital 
follies. “She was stone, she was ice, 
she was outraged virtue.” Like her 
too-formal garden, she has grown 
rigid and emotionally anemic, so 
that, her natural feeling and basic 
humanity stifled, she drives her hus- 
band to suicide. 

Perhaps the finale is melodra- 
matic; but James is only thirty, and 
can write of Longman’s pained de- 
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nial of his love in the direct, mov- 
ing tones with which the ardent 
young spirit must always protest 
such frustrations: ““To renounce—to 
renounce again—to renounce for- 
ever—was this all that youth and 
longing and resolve were meant for? 
Was experience to be muffled and 
mutilated, like an indecent picture? 
Was a man to sit and deliberately 
condemn his future to be the blank 
memory of a regret, rather than the 
long reverberation of a joy? Sacri- 
fice? The word was a trap for minds 
muddled by fear, an ignoble refuge 
of weakness . . .” 

Thus, the garden in Madame de 
Mauves is Nature moulded into Cul- 
ture; but, since the order of this gar- 
den is excessive, it emerges here as a 
negative symbol. The “culture” is 
stylized and malformed into the tra- 
ditions of the old family into which 
Madame de Mauves has married. 
Added to this constricting formality 
is her own ascetic American “mor- 
ality,” a kind of degenerate Puri- 
tanism. The note is also negative be- 
cause her rejection of Longman is 
based upon purely personal and tem- 
peramental grounds. Later, James 
enlarges the concept of individual 
morality into that of a group moral- 
ity (perhaps the only truly valid 
ethic), until the individual, func- 
tioning as the social being, acts, or 
restrains himself from acting, be- 
cause he recognizes the subtle moral 
obligations which he owes, not mere- 
ly to himself, but also to his world. 
So James’ most memorable charac- 
ters emerge as preeminently social 
beings; for in the group experience 
they find qualities and values impos- 
sible of achievement for the egoistic 
or isolate person. 
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But however it is used, whether 
with positive or negative implica- 
tions, the garden is a typical setting 
for crucial decisions or acts. Thus, it 
often becomes the ambivalent sym- 
bol for a kind of life-death strug- 
gle. As such, it inevitably attaches to 
itself a New Testament connotation, 
and becomes a symbolic Gethsemane. 
And, since the renunciation of the 
heart’s desire, of the natural im- 
pulse, occurs with disturbing fre- 
quency for the James character, in- 
creasingly the garden becomes a 
garden of death. 

Though the oxymoronic phrase 
characterizes an extraordinary situa- 
tion, it nevertheless has a seminal 
significance for much of James’ 
work. We meet it in that painfully 
ironic and probing tale of egotism 
and blindness matched by generosity 
and vision, of adolescent romanti- 
cism matched by mature realism, 
“The Beast in the Jungle.” After 
John Marcher’s arid, wasted years 
have achieved their climax in the 
death of May Bartram, his secret 
sharer for so long, and after his eva- 
sive trip abroad and his depressed 
return to London, her grave becomes 
for him the only spot on earth of 
any meaning. There alone has he now 
any value, any history, any life; 
though this, only in retrospect. He 
visits the tomb every month. “What 
it all amounted to, oddly enough, 
was that, in his now so simplified 
world, this garden of death gave him 
the few square feet on earth on 
which he could still most live.” And 
what the garden of death amounts 
to, finally, for Marcher, is, that if it 
can not give him life, in essence, it 
does give him the tragic illumination 
of the meaning of his life—which is 
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to say, of the utter meaninglessness 
of it. For it is here that the Beast 
finally springs; and Marcher’s fling- 
ing of himself face down upon May 
Bartram’s tomb is the signal sym- 
bolic act by which he admits his 
acceptance of his destiny . . . “He 
had been the man of his time, the 
man, to whom nothing on earth was 
to have happened.” It is too late for 
retrieval or redemption; but at least 
he is granted his heart-breaking beni- 
son of knowledge. Once more, it is 
the garden—though here a meta- 
phorical garden—which bears the 
strange fruit of paradox, being both 
pain and wisdom. (But has not wis- 
dom, since the Garden of Eden, been 
achieved only at the cost of pain?) 

One might speculate, at this point, 
about a possible echo of Hawthorne’s 
garden of death in which occurred 
the egotistical experiment of Rap- 
paccini, and the growth of the beau- 
tiful and poisonous purple flower. 
And if May Bartram is not, in her 
spiritual beauty, a purple flower, she 
is, through Marcher’s blind egotism 
“an artificial lily—wonderfully imi- 
tated and constantly kept, without 
dust or stain, though not exempt 
from a slight droop and a complex- 
ity of faint creases, under some clear 
glass bell.” It is Rappaccini’s scien- 
tific pride which allows him to sacri- 
fice Beatrice to his experiment; it is 
Marcher’s self-complacency and ut- 
ter selfishness which allow him to 
sacrifice May to his romantic destiny. 
It is, in both, a Hawthornesque di- 
vorce of head from heart. 

But now, by a curious inversion of 
Hawthorne’s formula, James’ per- 
haps greatest characters achieve their 
destinies by the opposite sort of head 
from heart divorce. Of such are Isa- 
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Verver, whose spiritual power ac- 
crues by a deliberate rational sub- 
jugation of the private emotional self 
to the social reasonable self. Here 
again we note the presence of the 
garden symbol. 

We remember Isabel’s hard- 
wrought, garden-set decision to re- 
turn to Gilbert Osmond, though ful- 
ly convinced of his corruption and 
of her own betrayal. Then there is 
that tense and tortuous scene in The 
Golden Bowl when Maggie, contem- 
plating the ironic set-piece of the 
card game, feels it horribly in her 
power to shatter the perilous secur- 
ity of them all with the fateful im- 
pact of merely a few words. There 
they sat—the Prince, facing Char- 
lotte, his mistress; between them, 
Adam Verver, innocent in the whole 
situation; and Fanny Assingham, 
“knowing more about each... 
than either of them knew of either.” 
And then there is Maggie, with her 
““sharp-edged” knowledge of the re- 
lation of the whole group, individu- 
ally and collectively, to herself: 

She found herself for five minutes thrilling 
with the idea of the prodigious effect that, 
just as she sat there near them, she had at 
her command; with the sense that if she were 
but different! .. . all this high decorum 
would hang by a hair . . . It was a scene she 
might people, by the press of her spring, 
either with serenities and dignities and decen- 
cies, or with terrors and shames and ruins, 
things as ugly as those formless fragments 


of her golden bowl she was trying so hard 
to pick up... 


Walking back and forth with her 
torment, Maggie faces “the horror of 
finding evil seated all at its ease 
where she had only dreamed of good; 
the horror of the thing hideously 


l[talics mine. 
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behind, behind so much trusted, so 
much pretended, nobleness, clever- 
ness, tenderness. It was the first sharp 
falsity she had known. . .” 

Yet, even as she meditates, it 
comes to her that the usual responses 
of outraged innocence, the vindic- 
tive view, the jealousy, the protests 
of passion, are not for her; and that 
the “normal” reaction, to give them 
all up, had never been so impossible 
for her as just then. Thus spiritually 
fortified, she accepts without resent- 
ment Charlotte’s “prodigious” Judas 
kiss. 

The sequel scene, in the garden, 
realizes fully the firmness and devo- 
tion which now structure Maggie’s 
noble spirit. When Charlotte accuses 
her directly of working against her 
marriage with Adam Verver, Maggie 
takes it quietly, with only an ironic, 
“What does it matter—if I’ve 
failed?” Never seeing that Maggie’s 
generosity and love have preserved 
the marriage, Charlotte walks away, 
with Maggie’s reiterated “I’ve failed” 
echoing down the vistas of her years. 
Indeed, Maggie has, as she tells her- 
self at the moment, “done all.” 

It is in this capacity to “do all,” 
to make the total private sacrifice 
and thus achieve spiritual order, that 
these characters attain heroic sta- 
ture. Perhaps this is a remote and 
obscure ethic for our time, which 
seems dedicated to the doctrine of 
“self-expression.” Yet, paradoxical- 
ly, it has remained for our time, with 
its psychological awareness, to de- 
scribe this phenomenon of growth. 
We may term it a movement from 
egocentricity to sociocentricity. 
Probably James would never have 
used the words; but repeatedly, he 
emphasized the phenomenon. For he 
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is characteristically concerned with 
the processes by which an individual 
may move from ignorance to know- 
ledge, from irresponsibility to re- 
sponsibility, from immature sexual- 
ity to mature sexuality, from an 
awareness of mere isolated partic- 
ulars to an awareness of wholes. An- 
other term for the end-state is ma- 
turity, the state in which one recog- 
nizes, confronts, and adjusts to 
objective reality. If, in the work of 
James, as in life itself, we meet more 
Marchers than May Bartrams or 
Maggies, perhaps the over-balance 
serves best to emphasize the problem. 

Thus, for his privateness and 
blindness, Marcher, the forever im- 
mature, must assume the penalty of 
the frustrated life. But for Maggie, 
the increasingly mature, the heart is 
reintegrated into the social person, 
who acts in terms of group morality, 
and so experiences death and trans- 
figuration. So, again, we note the 
ambiguity and paradox of the gar- 
den-symbol: If it reveals itself overt- 
ly as a garden of death, the death of 
the “natural” self, it becomes by 
implication a garden of life, the en- 
nobled life of the spirit. At this point 
we remember one more mythical 
garden, the Easter garden, where 
recognition and resurrection con- 
front each other. Perhaps it is not 
straining the point too far to sug- 
gest that for James, the enlightened 
individual becomes a work of art, a 
“garden,” whose beauty has de- 
veloped under conscious discipline.” 
So the garden-symbol comes to mean 
order, itself—both the principle of 
social order, and the order of the 


2Compare the words of Iago to Roderigo: “Our 
bodies are our gardens, to the which our wills are 
gardeners .. .” (Othello, I, iti, 1. 323) 
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self-defined and clairvoyant spirit, 
achieved by Reason and Will. 

Thus, by his numerous and cru- 
cial garden-settings, James empha- 
sizes his dominant or central theme, 
the necessity for intelligence, or 
order, as a basis for the ethical ex- 
perience. The implication of the 
garden symbol is here frankly ethi- 
cal. It suggests too that much of the 
work of James may finally add up to 
an eloquent study of the “saint’s 
life,” and that the son returns, by an 
oblique route, to the religion of his 
father. 

But another significant aspect of 
the garden emerges under semantic 
investigation. In Indo-European lan- 
guages, the basic meaning of the 
word is “enclosure.” As a place of 
fertility and growth, the garden- 
symbol relates itself directly to the 
theme of sex. By metaphorical trans- 
fer, it involves the idea of passion, 
desire, or love.* Now James’ domi- 
nant interest is that of human rela- 
tionships, usually between men and 
women. Here, the sexual element, 
though treated, as Spender suggests, 
with reserve and even with arti- 
ficiality, is nevertheless “given.” 
James turns the theme about and 
about. There is the sexual frustration 
of The Beast in the Jungle, and the 
implication of it for Strether in The 
Ambassadors. There is the basic 
theme and situation of adultery in 
The Golden Bowl. There is the be- 
trayal of love in The Portrait of a 
Lady and The Wings of a Dove; and 
the sordidness of sexual intrigue in 
What Maizie Knew. There is sex as 
pure evil in The Turn of the Screw, 
and unacknowledged homosexuality 


3T. S. Elliot uses the rose-garden to symbolize the 
religious-sexual ecstasy. 
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in The Pupil. There is even that re- 
ductio ad absurdum, sex made fan- 
tastic, in the ghost story, “Maud 
Evelyn.” And persistently the gar- 
den recurs as the locale for key mo- 
ments. In such cases, its use becomes 
a fine irony. 

One other tangential point re- 
mains, which blends the semantic 
with the mythic, and relates to a pre- 
vious suggestion. One definition of 
passion is, of course, suffering. The 
Garden of Gethsemane echo, inevit- 
able in the renunciation and betrayal 
scenes, is especially pertinent for 
James. For betrayal is a basic theme 
in his work; is, indeed, in Yvor Win- 
ter’s phrase, his “tragic formula.” 
Variations on the theme include the 
betrayal of the integrity of the artist 
to the “sickness of popularity,” or of 
his strength and talent to the “lion- 
hunters” of society; self-betrayal, 
the wasting of potentiality; betray- 
als in personal relationships. Crucial 
scenes are, again, frequently pro- 
jected in gardens. 

Thus, the semantics of the word 
garden has carried us into the heart 
of James’ major themes: the integ- 
rity of sensitive human beings, and 
the frustration or expansion of their 
experience, as dependent upon the 
exercise of that integrity. The gar- 
den then may be the most Jamesian 
of all the symbols, in its constant re- 
currence, its ambivalence, its para- 
dox, its thickness of association. It 
reinforces the psychological and 
emotional overtones of characters 
and situations. It is highly suggestive 
of the Jamesian ethic, the funda- 
mental preoccupation of James’ art. 
And it contributes tonally as irony 
to James’ many-faceted representa- 
tion of the human drama. 
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